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PERHAPS there is no religion the study of which is 
likely to be so useful to Europeans as Buddhism. Discard- 
ing, as it does, those primary beliefs which we are tempted 
to regard as the essential ideas of religion generally, Budd- 
hism forces us to reconsider the question to what extent 
these beliefs can be pronounced universal or necessary 
ingredients of the religious consciousness of mankind. Its 
right to be called a religion cannot be disputed. Whether 
we look to the thoroughness of its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, to its elaborate dogmatic system, to the profound 
influence it exerts on the life of its adherents, or to the 
mass of its canonical Scriptures, its title to that name is 
complete. Yet it fails, at least in its earlier and purer 
forms, to recognize a creative deity, to admit a providen- 
tial government of the world, or to assert the eternity of 
the human soul. Based on the singular principle that all 
existence whatsoever is a source of pain, its grand prac- 
tical object is to get rid of existence. We have been 
instructed to look on life as the highest of blessings, for 
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which it is our duty to render thanks to the Creator. If 
there are too many among us to whom it bears in fact the 
semblance of a curse, we nevertheless look forward, not to 
its entire extinction, but to its revival in a happier form. 
We speak of the miseries of life. The Buddhist speaks of 
life itself as misery. Our aim is deliverance from these 
miseries. His aim is deliverance from that which he regards 
as their producing cause—the conscious existence which 
renders pain possible. 

Buddhism taught its followers how they might cast off 
this intolerable burden. By knowledge, or, as we should 
express it, by faith, they might attain the longed-for goal 
of absolute and final death. These are the terms, preserved 
to us as a standing formula in some of its most ancient 
Scriptures, in which it called upon the suffering millions 
to accept the proffered consolation: “ Begin, come out [of 
the house]; apply yourselves to the law of the Buddha; 
annihilate the army of death, as an elephant breaks 
down a reed-hut. He who shall walk without distraction 
under the discipline of this law, escaping from birth and 
the revolution of the world, shall put a stop to pain.” * 
Nirvina, the name given to the goal which puts a stop to 
pain, conveyed the notion either of complete extinction, or 
of a repose so perfect as hardly to fall within the definition 
of conscious life. The foundation of this faith was a deep 
despair. Life was evil, and could not be improved. All 
that a wise man could do was to endeavour to be quit of it 
once for all, and thus to escape from that endless repetition of 
births and deaths which, according to the established theory 
of transmigration, was the unhappy doom of all mankind. 

Surely there is something well deserving to be pondered 
in the spectacle of a religion holding out such hopes as these 
to those whom it was seeking to attract. Nor were they 
held out in vain. Converts flocked to its standards. In 
a few centuries it was able to dispute the mastery of India 
with the Brahmans, and to make its influence felt through- 
out the gigantic empire of China. It throws an interesting 
light upon the state of the Indian mind in the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ, to learn that such a doctrine 
was preached, and preached with pre-eminent success. 





* Burnouf, Introduction a l Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 184. 
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What an intense consciousness of suffering the populations 
who listened to the Buddha must have had! What a 
longing to leave life behind them once for all! For 
observe, that this sense of pain, this desire to put an end 
to existence, belongs peculiarly to India, and not only to 
India, but to the India of an epoch long subsequent to the 
composition of the Vedic hymns. In these ancient poems 
there breathes a spirit widely different from the sense of 
oppression and weariness that appears in later ages. Nor 
is there, if we may accept Dr. Muir's account of the Vedic 
doctrine of a future life,* any such feeling expressed in the 
Vedas as the desire to escape from existence altogether. 
But in the philosophies of later ages, which took their rise 
at epochs not very distant from the origin of Buddhism, 
something of this nature appears. Thus the Sankhya speaks 
of “abstruse knowledge” as effecting “the liberation of 
soul ;’ and explains that when “separation of the informed 
soul from its corporeal frame takes place .... then is 
absolute and final deliverance accomplished.” And the 
Nyiya philosophy, according to its learned expositor, Dr. 
Roer, teaches that “it is possible for the individual soul 
to emerge from the vicissitudes of worldly existence by the 
attainment of true knowledge.”t The Bhagavad-Gita, an 
interpolated portion of the Mahabharata, though its phi- 
losophy is theistic, and though it teaches the eternity of 
spirit, yet insists, in language quite akin to that of Budd- 
hism, on the importance of discarding the “ bonds of action” 
which produce regeneration. But these theories are Indian, 
and Indian alone. Hence they were not in existence among 
those nations to which Buddhism spread, and where it has 
continued to flourish since its banishment from its native 
land. Neither the Chinese Scriptures emanating from the 
teaching of Confucius, nor the Canonical book attributed 
to Lad-tsé, know anything of the universal painfulness of 
life. Still less can it be supposed that the wild Mongolians 
and Tartars who ultimately fell under the influence of 
Buddhism, had the smallest notion that their existence was 
nothing but misery. Hence it is not surprising that Budd- 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. Part ii. 

+ Wilson’s Sankhya K4rika, pp. 186, 187. 

+} Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IX. No. 32, p. xiii. 
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hism, importing as it did into the countries penetrated by 
the zeal of its missionaries a set of ideas which were alto- 
gether foreign to their inhabitants, should there have 
assumed a widely different aspect from that which it ori- 
ginally possessed. More general causes, which cannot fail 
to affect a faith believed in by some 340 millions of men, 
have also been at work in the production of this result. 

No great religion, existing for many centuries and received 
by many different families and even races of men, can 
possibly remain unmodified by the course of its history 
and the character of its disciples. None has suffered more 
profound and radical alteration from these causes than 
3uddhism. Even before its expulsion from India, contend- 
ing schools had sprung up within its bosom, which had 
completely perverted its original features. Hence Buddhisin 
in the North of Asia is now widely different from Buddhism 
in the South; while in addition to this broad distinction 
there are minor, but still important, differences between the 
several nations in each. Thus the variety current in Nepaul 
is completely unlike the variety in Thibet, and the variety 
found in China differs from either. No doubt Mongolia, 
Tartary, Japan, Burmah, Siam and Ceylon, have also 
effected their special modifications. The religion of these 
various countries has been described to us by scholars of 
whom each has been especially familiar with a particular 
branch of this gigantic trunk. To the labours of these pre- 
dlecessors, Mr. Beal—already favourably known to us by his 
translation of the travels of two Chinese pilgrims—adds a 
work, the sources of which he has found in China; while 
Mr. Alabaster imparts the information obtained during his 
residence in Siam. 

The “Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese,” 
published by the first of these gentlemen, is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject. For the 
writer, instead of putting forward his own views or con- 
structing a system himself, takes us straight to the original 
sources of Buddhist doctrine—the holy Scriptures, Con- 
fining himself mainly to the laborious task of translating 
or summarising Chinese books (themselves translations from 








the Sanscrit), he has rendered a far greater service than if 


he had endeavoured to present the same facts in a more 
agreeable form to the European public. Especial gratitude 
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is due to those who undertake the laborious and rather 
thankless task of translating the sacred books of Oriental 
nations. These books are anything but attractive, and are 
likely to find few readers; but they are essential to the 
proper comprehension of the religious systems to which they 
belong. So useful a work required no apology on the part 
of the translator. It is the more to be regretted that among 
various other advantages which, as he rightly argues, may 
be derived from a study of the Buddhist Scriptures in 
Chinese, Mr. Beal has included one of a highly speculative 
and unscientific kind. After the just remark, that “the 
widest and most interesting result” of such studies “is 
the means they afford us for arriving at a correct judgment 
in the comparative science of religion,” he thus proceeds : 
“There is a divine strategy employed in the education of 
the world, and its method may be traced in the less appa- 
rent affinities of religious systems, which, though generally 
unobserved, are tending to lead men towards the same 
central truth. We may sometimes venture to interpret the 
Divine method. And if in any case we may do so, cer- 
tainly we may in the present subject of inquiry.” At the 
time of the Christian era, Mr. Beal thinks, the millions of 
China and India had “through a long lapse of ages” been 
prepared “for the reception of higher truth.” St. Paul was 
preaching, Kanishka and his Scyths were preparing ways 
for the missionary, and the Chinese were awaiting the return 
of an embassy sent to inquire in India concerning Budd- 
hism. “These events happening on such a world-wide scale, 
indicate the culmination of a Divine plan, the arrival of 
the full time for which men had been looking, and in pre- 
paration for which the religious systems of the peoples had 
been secretly working. It is not within the province of this 
work, even if it were in the competence of its author, to 
account for the apparent failure of the plan we have ven- 
tured to indicate ; nor to suggest how the same plan may 
be otherwise carried out, or in what period of time ;’ but, 
he adds, one great cause of failure is the neglect of the 
first principles of religion. Mr. Beal’s disclaimer is super- 
fluous. No reader could possibly expect him to account 
for the apparent failure of a divine plan, still less to sug- 
gest (apparently to Providence) how it may be carried out. 
But he might with advantage push his reserve yet a step 
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further. Instead of assuming the existence of a divine plan, 
and then setting to work to find a reason for its admitted 
ill success, would it not be more reverential, as well as 
more rational, to drop this assumption altogether? There 
is not a shred of evidence that the Asiatic nations ever 
were prepared for the adoption of Christianity, or are pre- 
pared for it now ; and when we try to “interpret the divine 
method” on such imperfect and scattered data as these, our 
conjectures are likely to be not less fanciful and wild than 
the cosmogonical speculations of the Buddhists themselves. 

Mr. Alabaster’s “Wheel of the Law,” though by no 
means equally valuable to the scientific student of Budd- 
hism, will undoubtedly be far more popular with the gene- 
al reader. Mr. Alabaster, in addition to his other quali- 
fications, is a pleasant writer, and his excellent Preface 
is perhaps the most interesting portion of the whole book. 
The work includes, in addition, the views of a Siamese 
Cabinet Minister, who is termed “the Modern Buddhist,” 
both on his own religion and on the efforts of Christian 
missionaries to convert him; a translation of the Siamese 
Life of Buddha; and a description of a curious sanctuary 
visited by the author, the “ Phrabat,” or Holy Footprint of 
Buddha, an object of extraordinary reverence to the Siam- 
ese population. There would be nothing to object to in 
the mode in which Mr. Alabaster has done his work, were 
it not for the circumstance that he has been somewhat more 
anxious to produce a readable book than is altogether desi- 
rable in the interests of science. In saying this, I have no 
intention of endorsing the views of those critics who wished 
him to give a literal translation of the Siamese Minister's 
work. Curious as the speculations of “the Modern Budd- 
hist” are, they can have no authority beyond that belonging 
to the opinions of a clever and thoughtful individual. Hence 
it would have been a grave literary error to bury those 
parts of them which are really of interest to the European 
reader under a mass of astronomical or cosmographical 
theories which can only be wearisome. Mr. Alabaster has 
exercised a sound discretion in expunging much of the 
Siamese original, and in reproducing much of it in his own 
language. But the case is different where he deals with the 
Life of Buddha. Here we are on classical ground. This 
Life has been consecrated by tradition reaching to the ear- 
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liest ages of Buddhism, and is accepted in every land where 
that religion is professed. An English translator is not at 
liberty to deal with a biography founded on these venerable 
materials according to his fancy. Mr. Alabaster therefore 
exceeds the just limits of a translator’s discretion in treat- 
ing it thus: “My translation is free or literal, according 
to my judgment. In many passages I have cut out tedious 
descriptive passages ; in one or two places, duly referred to 
in the notes, I have corrected presumed errors in my Siam- 
ese manuscript; and in Chapter x. I have substituted a 
simple for a confused arrangement.” The only one of these 
operations which Mr. Alabaster was strictly entitled to 
perform, was that of correcting errors in the text. But the 
remaining licences which he has assumed must destroy all 
confidence in his guidance on the part of those who wish 
to know what the Siamese text actually says, not what its 
translator thinks it ought to have said. Mr. Alabaster 
calls this “a Buddhist Gospel,” and such it is. What 
should we think if some “modern Buddhist” were to trans- 
late into his native tongue a corresponding book—say the 
Gospel of St. John—and were to reproduce it “freely or 
literally, according to his judgment ;’ were here to omit 
what he might consider “tedious” to his countrymen, and 
there to “substitute a simple for a confused arrangement” ? 
Mr. Alabaster seems to have constantly before his eyes the 
melancholy fate which has befallen Burnouf, whose works, 
as he tells us twice over, are still “ procurable uncut” from 
their publishers. Yet Burnouf’s writings are consulted and 
re-consulted by every careful student of the history and 
doctrines of Buddhism ; and their limited sale in no way 
detracts from their enduring value. A similar spirit prompts 
Mr. Alabaster’s remark on Foucaux’s translation of the 
Reya Tch’er Rol Pa, or Thibetan Life of Buddha, which he 
says “not even the skill of M. Foucaux can render pleasant 
reading.” Undoubtedly not; but then Foucaux’s object 
was probably not to entertain his readers with an amusing 
story, but to make them acquainted with a very important 
Buddhist classic. And I think Foucaux was right. If an 
author’s object be entertainment, he had better leave the 
translation of Oriental Scriptures alone. If he gratuitously 
undertakes translation, he should do it accurately. 

Nor is Mr. Alabaster’s procedure without its drawbacks. 
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He is too conscientious a writer to leave his readers alto- 
gether in the dark as to the alterations he has made. Hence 
they are occasionally taken over the same ground a second 
time in the notes. Thus, in the last chapter, a very impor- 
tant one for the intelligence of Buddhist dogma, he gives 
in the text “a carefully arranged abstract with my own 
explanations,” and in a note at the end, “a free translation.” 
Surely every sound principle of literary taste should have 
led him to reverse this arrangement. The translation should 
have been in the text, and the abstract, intended to eluci- 
date the text, in the note. Any other method of proceeding 
can hardly fail to cause inconvenience, and perhaps confu- 
sion, to the reader. 

As has been already stated, the “Life” with which Mr. 
Alabaster deals in this free and easy manner is one of the 
most sacred and authentic traditions of the Buddhist Church. 
Be it understood that the word authentic is employed with 
exclusive reference to Buddhist standards. This tradition 
is authentic, not in the sense that it rests on contemporary 
evidence, but in the sense that it is accepted by the whole 
Church with entire unanimity. It will be better, however, 
not to prejudge the question as to the degree of credence it 
may deserve, until we have very briefly enumerated the 
cardinal incidents which the biographers relate. Critically 
examined, the traditional Life falls into a certain number 
of well-defined periods, or moments, each of which is essen- 
tial to the character of the “Tathagata,” or teacher who 
follows in the footsteps of his predecessors. These periods 
may be thus stated:—I. His Incarnation. II. His Birth. 
ILI. His Infancy and Youth before he had determined to 
forsake his secular life and become a Buddha. IV. His 
resolve to become a Buddha. V. His ascetic life while in 
search of “ Bodhi,” and his temptation. VI. His victorious 
attainment of “Bodhi.” VIL. His turning the Wheel of 
the Law. VIII. His entry into Nirvina.* 














* Without pretending that this is the very best division of Gautama’s life, 
I offer it as on the whole a convenient one, because it marks his entry on each 
successive stage of his existence, each number on my list indicating the attain- 
ment of a new physical or (after his youth) of a new spiritual condition. Csoma 
KGrési, in his ‘‘ Notices on the Life of Shakya” (Asiat. Researches, Vol. XX. 
p. 286), has given a somewhat different classification of the periods of his career, 
following Thibetan authorities, who make them twelve in number. His is in 
accordance with the ideas of Buddhists; but the above appear to me to mark off 
the real divisions in the legend more sharply, and therefore more usefully for out 
purposes. 
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I. His Incarnation. In the Buddhist system there are 
many different heavens, corresponding to the degrees of 
blessedness of their inmates. Those who are in them do 
not, however, escape re-birth in this world at some time, 
though it may be long deferred. The future Buddha—or 
Bodhisattva, as he is officially styled—was residing in one 
of these regions, called the Tuchita heavens. The time had 
arrived for him to enter on his final earthly existence. As 
his father he selected Suddhédana, king of Kapilavastu ; 
and as his mother, May 4, the wife of this monarch. Maya 
dreamed that he entered her body in the shape of a white 
elephant. “By the constraining power of his great love, 
he was led to assume a human form, and to be born in the 
world.” So speaks the Chinese legend, quoted by Mr. Beal ; 
but these words form no part of the ancient story. 

II. His Birth was totally unlike that of other infants. 
We learn with satisfaction that Mayé had passed the ten 
months* of gestation, “enjoying the most perfect health, 
and free from fainting fits.” At length the time of her deli- 
very arrived, as she was walking in a garden or forest with 
her attendants. <A tree, under which she happened to be, 
courteously bent down one of its branches towards her, that 
she might obtain support by grasping it; standing in this 
posture, she gave birth to the child. No sooner had he 
reached the ground, than he took seven steps, and pro- 
claimed himself the most exalted being in the universe, 
adding the fact that this was his last existence. All sorts 
of signs and wonders occurred ; the heavenly hosts being 
in attendance in great force, as is the custom of the hea- 
venly hosts on such occasions. 

IIT. The secular life of this wonderful being lasted for 
twenty-nine years, though this period, especially his infancy, 
was not wanting in indications of his future greatness. 
Scarcely had he been born before the Rishi Kaladewila 
(called in the Lalitavistéra, Asita), a hermit of pre-eminent 
piety and wisdom, foretold his future career, and deeply 
lamented that he himself was not destined to live long 
enough on earth to benefit by his instruction in the law. 
The royal Brahmans, too, being consulted, predicted that he 

* In ordinary cases the Buddhist Scriptures speak of pregnancy as lasting 
‘*¢ight or nine months ;” a Buddha always takes ten. 
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would be either a universal monarch or a Buddha. His 
mother Maya died exactly seven days after her confinement, 
not because she had suffered any kind of injury, but be- 
cause it was the rule that the mother of a Buddha should 
die at that distance of time after his birth. The infant, who 
was named Siddhartha,* was placed in the hands of his 
aunt Prajipati, who brought him up with every attention. 
When he had arrived at a marriageable age, his father pro- 
posed to the princes of his race that they should give their 
daughters in marriage to the young Siddhartha. The 
S’akya princes, however, objected to the proposed alliance 
on the ground that his education had been grossly neglected. 
Suddhodana having reported this objection to his son, the 
latter determined to exhibit his accomplishments. On a 
fixed day the whole of the S’akya family was assembled, 
and in their presence Siddhartha proved his skill by string- 
ing a bow which no other human being could handle, and 
performing with it some superhuman feats of archery. The 
scruples of the princes were overcome ; they gladly gave 
their daughters, and the young bridegroom conducted to 
his harem a large number of the loveliest princesses whom 
his country could produce. Apparently he lived for some 
years contented with the enjoyment of every luxury. At 
last his attention was roused by the four fatal signs which, 
according to prediction, were to induce him to forsake the 
world. These were, an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and 
a monk. The three first led him to meditate on the miseries 
of existence ; the last impressed him by his calm and peace- 
able demeanour. Henceforth earthly pleasures had no charm 
for him. His father, who would greatly have preferred his 
attaining universal monarchy to his becoming a Buddha, 
barred the gates and surrounded him with beautiful women, 
who endeavoured to attract his attention by the most ex- 
quisite dances. All was unavailing. The object of their 
fascinations fell asleep. In time the damsels, tired out with 
dancing, fell asleep too ; but Siddhartha, waking up, beheld 
them in every sort of unseemly and ugly attitude, and was 
disgusted by their appearance. 

* He has many other designations. The ‘‘ Buddha,” or the Enlightened, is 
his official title; he is known also as S’Akyamuni, Gautama Buddha, Sugata, 
Bhagavat, or Tathagata. 








+ According to some accounts, it was only one lady who was thus demanded. 
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IV. His resolution to leave the world was now unalter- 
ably fixed. Secular life was ended for him. It is added, 
however, in some of the Lives, that before his departure 
from the palace he took a last look at his beloved wife 
Yasddhara, who was sleeping with an infant son, Rahula, 
to whom she had recently given birth. The prince would 
fain have kissed his child; but fearing that if he did he 
would disturb the mother, who with her child would have 
constituted a bond of attachment to the world, he forbore to 
approach the couch. With a single friend, and borne by 
a favourite horse, he left his father’s capital, never to return 
till after his assumption of a religious character. On arriv- 
ing at a solitary place, he changed his royal clothes for a 
humbler garb, and sent back his costly ornaments to the 
city by his friend. The lamentation of his wife and family 
on learning of his departure need not be described. “ Any 
one can conceive what women would say under the circum- 
stances,” Mr. Alabaster curtly remarks, and leaves this part 
of his text untranslated. 

V. S'akyamuni, however, was still far from having attained 
his aim—* Bodhi,” or the complete enlightenment which 
constitutes a supreme Buddha. For six years he subjected 
himself to the severest austerities, denying himself food so 
resolutely that at the end of them he was reduced almost 
to a skeleton. He was followed during this time of penance 
by five disciples. At length he became convinced that 
“Bodhi” was not to be reached by mortification carried to 
this excess. No human being was likely to be saved by 
his preaching if he thus destroyed his vital powers. He 
accordingly partook freely of the nourishment that was 
offered him as alms; whereupon the five disciples forsook 
him. To them he seemed no better than a glutton and a 
wine-bibber. 

VI. Complete “Bodhi” was at length, after a severe 
struggle, attained under the shadow of the famous Bodhi 
tree, at the foot of which he seated himself during this 
supreme crisis of his efforts. Mara, a personage correspond- 
ing to the devil, attacked him both by violence and by 
guile ; in the latter case employing the seductive fascina- 
tions of his three daughters, who were instructed to display 
their charms before him. But Gautama beheld them with 
frigid indifference. The Bodhisattva became Buddha ; or, 
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in other words, arrived at that height of spiritual per- 
fection which enabled him to preach the law for the salva- 
tion of other mortals. 

VIL. Turning the Wheel of the Law, or, as we should 
say, preaching the gospel, formed his occupation during 
the remainder of his life. The five disciples who had left 
him on his abandonment of extreme ascetism were re-con- 
verted. Vast numbers of beings were saved by his preach- 
ing. He was supported during the whole of this period 
by the offerings of his admirers. 

VIII. Nirvana, the last reward of this life of self-denial, 
was obtained after forty-five years had been spent by the 
Buddha in turning the Wheel of the Law. The narratives 
concur in stating that he died at Kus‘inagara, and that his 
body was burned. Such relics as remained were carefully 
preserved by the princes of India who had embraced his 
doctrine. His death is usually—though on what appear 
to me inadequate data—placed in the year 543 B.C. 
Ko6ppen, however, assigns to it a much later date, about 
460; and Westergaard brings it down to about 370. 

This legend—which in the bald and abbreviated form 
into which want of space has compelled me to throw it 
loses much of its interest-—acquires a high importance 
from the fact that, amid the wide divergences of the 
numerous schools of Buddhism, it constitutes a common 
ground upon which they are all agreed. For the incidents 
in the above narrative are reproduced, with a limitatian to 
be noticed immediately, in the Pali Annals (communicated 
from Singhalese sources by Turnour), in the Thibetan works 
(analysed by Csoma), in the Burmese life, in the Siamese 
life, in the Chinese legend, and in the Sanskrit Lalitavistara 
(translated from the Thibetan version by Foucaux). And 
since at a very early period in the history of the Budd- 
hist Church there occurred a complete separation between 
northern and southern Buddhism, since which the two 
streams have pursued an independent course, it is obvious 
that this harmony affords a sufficient guarantee for the 
antiquity of the legend. The variations in the several lives 
are not important, being due to difference of locality, and 
affecting, so to speak, merely the accompaniment which 
pious fancy has added, while the essential notes of the 
strain are constantly the same. The Lalitavistara, it is 
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true, does not include the Nirvana, or the funeral of the 
Buddha, because, by a favourite Buddhist fiction, he is 
represented in it as the narrator of his own life. Neither 
does the Siamese life continue beyond the attainment of 
the Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree. But the remainder 
is guaranteed to us by ample authority, so far as any 
authority in the annals of Buddhism can be spoken of as 
ample. 

We must not, however, permit our judgment to be so 
imposed upon by this array of witnesses as to attribute to 
it more than its due weight. Mr. Beal, who has treated 
the Life of Sakyamuni on the rationalistic system, has cer- 
tainly suffered himself to be misled by it in the following 
passage: “ The singular agreement, however, of the various 
records, as far as we know them, tends to the conclusion 
that they were originally founded on fact. And by removing 
the evident inventions of subsequent years, we may arrive 
at an approximate estimate of what those original facts 
were.’* It can scarcely be needful to point out to a scho- 
lar so well-informed as Mr. Beal, that “the agreement of 
the records,” far from proving that they are all “founded 
on fact,” proves simply that they are derived from a com- 
mon source. If, indeed, the various lives, while concurring 
in the natural incidents, differed in the supernatural inci- 
dents, there would be some colour for Mr. Beal's conclusion. 
As it is, there is none whatever. For the “evident inven- 
tions” are as much agreed upon by all the records as the 
possible realities. And the presence of such inventions, 
not as a mere by-the-way, but as cardinal elements in the 
narrative, obviously discredits the whole. Strip off these 
inventions, and you have a skeleton (if even you have 
that) which no Buddhist would regard as the life of Gau- 
tama, and no European could with any confidence accept 
as historical. And the results of Mr. Beal’s rationalism 
amply justify this assertion. Such is the poverty of the 
non-inythical materials left to him after he has distilled 
away the whole remainder of the life, that he is himself 
compelled to supplement them by unwarranted hypotheses 
of his own. Thus the Sakyas, whom Mr. Beal considers to 
have been “a refugee family,” are represented as “famous 
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archers,” solely on the faith of the legend which attributes 
to S'akyamuni the successful stringing of a bow “which 
required a thousand persons to string and unstring it.” 
But history cannot be constructed out of statements so 
plainly mythical. Again, the method of the Buddha's 
cremation and the erection of a mound over his ashes, 
“according to the old system of the Wheel Kings,” or 
Universal Monarchs, is taken to indicate a probability that 
his family were Scythians, both because the Scythian kings 
assumed a similar title, and were buried in a similar man- 
ner. But inasmuch as the mode of S’‘akyamuni'’s birth is 
vouched for by precisely the same authorities as his cre- 
mation and interment, the utmost we can say, that while it 
is possible his relics may have been so buried, it is equally 
possible that the whole story is fictitious. Both the birth- 
scene and the cremation-scene are adorned with marvels ; 
both are intended to add to the glory of this exalted being. 
Even his royal parentage itself may have been, as Wassiljew 
supposes, the creation of the same desire to do him honour. 
His biographers could as easily endow him with royal blood 
as with the thirty-two characteristic marks of a great 
Being, and the eighty minor signs which are said to have 
been apparent on his person. 

Every attempt, in short, to deal with this legend on the 
rationalistic plan must fail. It is certainly not Mr. Beal's 
competence for the task that has led to his failure, but his 


adoption of an erroneous method. The whole character of 


the legend, from beginning to end, shews that it is almost 
entirely fabulous. Not indeed that we need doubt the 
existence of such a person as Sikyamuni altogether. Budd- 
hism did not originate without a cause, and it would be 
unreasonable to doubt that he was that cause. But no 
single incident of his life, though probably some of them 
are true, is guaranteed by any trustworthy authority. More- 
over, that life is constructed on an evident design. Each 
incident has a definite dogmatic value, and stands in well- 
marked dogmatic relations to the rest. There is nothing 
natural or spontaneous about them. Everything has its 
proper place and its distinct purpose. And this applies to 
the physically-possible, no less than to the physically-im- 
possible events. For instance, it was perfectly possible 
that the queen, his mother, might die seven days after the 
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birth of her son. But we are told, as the reason of her 
death, that “a womb in which a Buddho-elect has reposed 
is as the sanctuary (in which the relic is enshrined) in a 
chetiyo.* No human being can again occupy it, or use 
it.’"+ After this our confidence in the fact is naturally 
shaken. It is obvious that we are dealing with a myth, 
and not with a history. 

So regarded, the Life of Gautama Buddha is deeply inte- 
resting, both because it throws so much light on the early 
creed of Buddhism, and because it affords materials for a com- 
parison between the earlier and later views taken by Budd- 
hists of their founder and of his doctrines. The extraordinary 
travesty of primitive Buddhism presented by the subsequent 
systems of the northern schools would be almost incredible, 
were it not that other churches have departed scarcely less 
conspicuously from their early simplicity. In Mr. Beal's 
work this progress of Buddhism to greater and greater com- 
plexity, irrationality and mysticism, is traced in a very 
instructive and interesting manner. In no part of the sys- 
tem is there a more remarkable development than in regard 
to the person of the Buddha himself. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that the generations of believers contemporary 
with and immediately succeeding S’akyamuni, regarded him 
as simply a man, though an enlightened and venerable 
man. Sut, as his actual form was forgotten, an ideal form 
was given to him. Not that he was ever spoken of pre- 
cisely as a god, but he was certainly no longer a man, in 
the full sense of the word. His natural, human life was 
obscured by a mythical life; for human disciples were 
substituted superhuman beings ; for the ordinary, earthly 
scene of his teachings were substituted countless worlds 
and universes crowded with adoring listeners. Moreover, 
the theory of the Buddhahood itself underwent a remark- 
able development. Can it be believed, for instance, that 
the Bodhisattva theory was in existence during the life- 
time of Gautama? <A Bodhisattva is a being who makes 
a resolution to become a Buddha; who perseveres during 


* A Techiitya, or building 
+ Turnour's Pali Annals, No. III. p. 27. The Lalitavistara assigns a 
different, but equally supernatural reason ; namely, that when he went to 
wander as a monk, his mother’s heart would break. Foucaux, Rgya Tch’e1 


Rol Pa, Vol. IL. p. 100 


constructed over a relic. 
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ages and ages of recurrent births in that resolution; who 
receives a promise from an actual Buddha that he shall 
arrive at that dignity; and who, having fulfilled all the 
hard trials imposed upon him to bring his virtue to per- 
fection, is at length re-born in the Tuchita heavens, pre- 
paratory to his final appearance on earth. At the time 
when the current lives of Gautama were written, this doc- 
trine was certainly in existence. But, if it be not too bold 
a conjecture, I should suggest that even in them we have 
still the traces of an earlier and simpler story. The Bdéd- 
hisattva certainly selects his mother with the full conscious- 
ness of his impending mission ; moreover, that conscious- 
ness has not been lost when, at the very moment of his 
birth, he loudly proclaims his exalted dignity. But this 
state of mind does not continue. During his youth the 
prince appears entirely oblivious of his intentions in having 
left the Tuchita heavens. He exhibits his martial accom- 
plishments in order to win his bride or brides. He lives in 
magnificent palaces, surrounded with luxury. Concubines 
and dancing-girls minister to his enjoyment. “I had an 
establishment of forty thousand accomplished women,” he 
says of himself; and it does not appear that he was in any 
way overburdened by the cares of this extensive household. 
So completely had he forgotten his original purpose, that it 
was not till after he had witnessed the four sights, that secu- 
lar life began to fill him with disgust. Then only, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he resolved to forsake this unsatisfying pomp. 
Yet he, who for ages had meant to be a Buddha, who had 
been born with no other object, was even now in ignorance 
of the right road to complete enlightenment. He first re- 
sorted to two Brahminical teachers, who failed to satisfy 
him. He then practised all but entire abstinence from 
food, until this, too, proved to be a mistaken way. Then, 
at last, he discovered the long-sought treasure. “ Bodhi” 
was acquired ; but was there even then absolute certainty 
as to his duty? No. Strange to say, there was still a 
moment of hesitation. The Buddha, according to the 
legend, doubted whether it was worth while to preach the 
law to beings who probably would not understand him, and 
who would be unable to profit by his exertions. The sup- 
plications of a god, entreating him to have pity on man- 
kind, were required to animate his wavering vesolution. 
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Yet, according to the strict theory of the faith, he could 
not be a Buddha at all—which at this time he was—and 
fail to save mankind from their delusions. He who is 
himself enlightened, but cannot teach others, is a Praty¢éka 
Buddha, but not a supreme Buddha. 

Striking as these inconsistencies are, they are easily 
understood if we suppose two different and not contem- 
poraneous legends to have become fused together in that 
version which is now accepted as canonical by the whole 
Church. We might then suppose that the earlier and more 
genuine story spoke of S’akyamuni as a young prince who, 
though endowed with superior natural gifts, was not awak- 
ened to the vanity of worldly things until the sight of dis- 
ease, decrepitude and death, in some conspicuous and 
startling form, had brought it vividly before his mind. The 
primitive Gospel would represent him, first, as aroused by 
these sights to serious reflection on the contrast between 
his thoughtless and indolent life and the misery of others ; 
next, as revolted by the sensual pleasures of the harem ; 
lastly, as leaving them in disgust for a religious career. 
If, then, on this natural, and possibly more or less historical 
account, the Bodhisattva theory came to be foisted by a 
subsequent generation of believers, we should anticipate 
precisely the kind of result which we actually have. The 
original stock, if it already formed a part of the general 
belief, would be too firmly rooted to be effaced by the new 
elements grafted upon it. Both would grow together ; and 
we should have S’Akyamuni at one period of his life a con- 
scious Bodhisattva; at another, an accomplished prince, 
entirely oblivious of his divine mission. In such a case, 
the popular legend might easily preserve the incident of 
the Buddha's hesitation, as the Mussulman legend has 
preserved the incident of Mahomet’s temporary weakness 
in seeking by an unworthy compromise to conciliate the 
heathen Koreish. 

Moreover, the conception of Gautama as a Bodhisattva is 
connected with an elaborate and highly artificial theory of 
the periodical appearance of a Buddha in the world—a 
theory which implies that the actual form of the genuine 
suddha had already been obliterated by the semi-divine 
character which he had gradually acquired. Could any 
one, soon after the decease of a great teacher, by any 
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possibility have conceived the singular thought that he 
had only been one of a long and still continuing line of 
similar teachers? Mr. Beal, indeed, in his very candid and 
just remarks on primitive Buddhism, speaks of “traditions 
among the people of the doctrines of other Buddhas ;” and 
observes that these traditions “contain truth.’ Though 
no doubt Mr. Beal did not intend it, yet practically this 
remark would be misleading to an uninstructed reader. 
For these “traditions of other Buddhas” are only found in 
Buddhist books; that is, they cannot be proved to have 
existed before the epoch of S’akyamuni; nor even then 
among any but Buddhists. And, even if this were not 
enough to prove the purely fabulous character of these 
previous Buddhas, it would be abundantly demonstrated 
by the fact, that every one of them leads exactly the same 
life, the sole variations being found in such trifling details 
as the caste in which they are born, and the tree under 
which they obtain the Buddhahood. Hence one of the titles 
of honour of the Buddha, “the Tathagata,” or he who 
walks in the footsteps of his predecessors. But this title 
asserts a dogma, and not a fact ; and it is surprising that 
any scholar can still be in doubt as to the unhistorical 
character of these Buddhas, or can fail to perceive that in 
the long line of Tathagatas, those who are yet to come are 
quite as essential as those who are already gone. 

The idealizing process did not stop here. Among north- 
ern Buddhists, at least, the human element in the Buddha 
has been more and more overshadowed by mystic attri- 
butes completely foreign to the original notion. At last 
we have the purely abstract doctrine of the “Trikaya,” a 
kind of Trinity, in which there are either three Tathagatas, 
or in which a threefold form is ascribed to one Tathagata. 
I quote from Mr. Beal: “ Now these three Tathagatas are 
all included in one substantial essence. The three are the 
same as one. Not one, and yet not different.” After this, 
we should not be surprised to hear: “This is the Catholic 
faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved.” But the Buddhist would make no such addition ; 


nor has the Buddhist Trinity more than an outward resem- 
blance to that of the Christian. 

When, from the life of the teacher, we turn to the cha- 
racter of the doctrines taught, we enter upon ground that 
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is comparatively firm. For, while we may be unable to 
say with any confidence whether a particular doctrine is or 
is not due to the Buddha himself, the general characteristics 
of the faith taught by himself and his earlier disciples are 
clear ; and there is at least a strong probability that he 
himself was the author of the salient features in its dis- 
cipline and its ethics. S’akyamuni, in fact, appedrs before 
us as a being who made it his business to offer salvation 
to his hearers ; and who pointed out to them, as the means 
of salvation, three things: 1, Acceptance of certain abstract 
beliefs ; 2, Adoption of an ascetic life ; 3, Practice of moral 
virtues. 

I. It is probable, and indeed almost certain, that in the 
earliest times the abstract dogmas of Buddhism were few 
and simple. The enormous development of metaphysics 
which is found in that section of the Canon known as 
“Abhidharma” was completely foreign to the primitive 
faith, which found its raison @étre in the existence of pain, 
and its goal in the annihilation of pain. We may be sure 
that the historical Buddha never dreamed of those extra~ 
ordinary speculations, ending in the assertion of the abso- 
lute nothingness of all things, in which the ecclesiastical 
Buddha so greatly delights. If there is any single dogma 
which may with confidence be fathered upon him, it is 
that of the four Truths,—the fundamental principle of 
Buddhism in all its forms, however it may be oversha- 
dowed by later growths of doctrine. The four Truths are: 
1, The existence of Pain; 2, The production of Pain ; 
3, The annihilation of Pain ; 4, The way to the annihilation 
of Pain. Their meaning is this: That all living beings are 
subject to suffering ; that its source is existence; that it 
may be put an end to; and that the way to put an end to 
it is to enter on the path of life opened to mankind by 
Gautama Buddha, which finally terminates in emancipation 
from existence and its concomitant misery. Closely con- 
nected with these fundamental verities is the theory of the 
twelve Nidinas, or causes of existence. If existence was the 
source of pain, it was important to discover the source of 
existence. This the theory of the Nidanas professes to do. 
Without entering into it at length, it may suffice to remark 
that it traces up existence in the last resort to Ignorance, 
i.e. a mistaken opinion ; and that Desire and Attachment 
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are intermediate causes. If every one of the causes is de- 
stroyed within us in ascending order, we shall end at last with 
destroying our existence, the great end of Buddhist piety. 
An ancient formula discovered on images and in books 
declares, that “Of all things proceeding from cause, the 
cause of their procession hath the Tathagata explained. 
The great Sramana has likewise declared the cause of the 
extinction of all things.” Whether this formula refers to 
the Nidanas, or only to the four Truths, it is evident that 
the one doctrine grew out of the other, and was a kind of 
attempt to account for the origin of human life and its 
continuance through birth after birth. Probably the ori- 
ginal germ of the Nidana doctrine may have been the 
accepted belief of Buddhists, that attachment to worldly 
things—“ cleaving to existence ”—hinders emancipation 
from life. The causes of this attachment might then be 
sought, and their ultimate cause be found in Ignorance. 
But Ignorance of what? The Buddhist replies, In Igno- 
rance of the unreality and impermanence of all earthly 
things ; in the false belief that these things are real and 
enduring. But here we are touching on a subject that 
would lead us far beyond our limits—that of the metaphy- 
sics of Buddhism. The key-note of its metaphysical teach- 
ing is this very doctrine of the unreality of all things. But 
in addition to this Nihilism, Mr. Beal’s book has the especial 
merit of bringing out the important place which northern 
Suddhists assign to the “true self,” the permanent reality 
which forms the essential ontological basis of this imper- 
manent unreality. We must resist the temptation of fol- 
lowing Mr. Beal any deeper into this interesting topic. 
After the exposition in a metaphysical treatise of certain 
abstruse doctrines by the Buddha, we are told that the 
eminent disciple “ Ananda, with all the great congregation, 
looked at Buddha in blank perplexity.” Such, we fear, 
would be the feeling of readers if we were to enter on this 
part of the teachings of Buddhism, which has formed a field 
for the untrammelled revels of monastic imagination. 

The early Buddhist did not trouble his mind with these 
over-subtle speculations. It was enough for him to get rid 
of his “cleaving to existence,” his attachment to the vani- 
ties of life, and to look forward to the Nirvana which his 
Master’s teaching opened to him. Whether that Nirvana 
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signified complete extinction, or a mere state of absolute 
repose, has been debated among scholars, and cannot yet 
be considered a settled question ; but it is more than pro- 
bable that on this point too the Buddhist, in the plenitude 
of faith, was content with a vagueness which would be 
repugnant to the more critical dispositions of European 
inquirers. According to Mr. Beal, Nirvana is “a condition 
of Rest and of Peace ;’ and this is, on the whole, the opi- 
nion that has the greatest likelihood in its favour. The 
views of a philosopher like Nagaséna, though important as 
evidence of the conceptions entertained on this point by 
theologians, can scarcely be accepted as any indication of 
popular notions. Indeed, it is worthy of inquiry whether 
the mass of unlearned Buddhists do look forward to Nir- 
vana at all as the goal of their efforts. With respect to 
some countries, at least, we have the positive testimony of 
competent observers that they do nothing of the kind ; that 
their hopes are of heaven, not of Nirvana. “The ordinary 
Siamese,” says Mr. Alabaster, “ never troubles himself about 
Nirvana ; he does not even mention it. He believes virtue 
will be rewarded by going to heaven.” “Reception into 
Sukhavati,” the Paradise of a being called AmitAbha, is, 
according to Schlagintweit, the “highest ideal” of the 
modern Thibetans. “The Paradise of Amitabha,” says Mr. 
Beal, “is the desire of the great body of Buddhists in 
China and Japan.” Nirvana, in short, is the abstraction of 
theologians ; the bliss of heaven is the hope of the masses. 

II. More characteristic than his abstract doctrines, and 
probably far more important in its influence on the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism, was S’Aikyamuni’s institution of a 
religious brotherhood. It was in this that he shewed the 
highest independence, disregarding alike the trammels of 
caste and those of sex. Every believer who, renouncing 
the world, became a Bhikshu, or mendicant friar, was 
equal in the eyes of the Church, saving such distinctions 
of hierarchical grade as were open to all. Every believing 
woman who became a Bhikshuni, or mendicant nun, was 
admitted to precisely the same religious privileges as the 
Bhikshus, and was subjected to the same rules. The 
legend relates that Prajapati, the aunt and foster-mother 
of S'ékyamuni, was the first nun; and whether or not this 
story be founded on fact, there can be no doubt that women 
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were from the very earliest times admitted to the privileges 
of the order. This, indeed, was one of the distinguishing 
features of Buddhism ; and it is astonishing to find a writer 
so learned as Mr. Cox asserting that “the idea of mona- 
chism or asceticism for woman probably never entered the 
head of Hindu or Buddhist theologians and philosophers.”* 
“ Monachism or asceticism for woman” is one of the original 
ideas of Buddhism ; and in the most ancient Sitras, monks 
and nuns are mentioned together among the auditors of the 
Buddha. The rules for both are the same, and include of 
course the observance of strict chastity. The vows, how- 
ever, are not of perpetual obligation; and Mr. Alabaster 
states that it is the custom in Siam for every male inhabi- 
tant to become a monk during a short period of his life. 
But in the times of fervid faith in which Buddhism was 
established, this was not so. The legends clearly shew that 
those who embraced the ascetic life had no intention or 
thought of ever forsaking it. 

In addition to the five commandments binding upon 
clergy and laity alike, namely, 1, not to kill anything that 
has life; 2, not to steal; 3, not to be unchaste; 4, not to 
lie; 5, not to drink intoxicating liquors,—those who took 
orders were subject to five special regulations, namely, 
6, not to eat after midday ; 7, not to attend public specta- 
cles, such as dancing, singing and music; 8, not to use 
perfumes and unguents; 9, not to have a large or high 
bed ; 10, not to possess gold and silver. Besides these ten 
commandments, the object of the last five of which is to 
discourage luxury and the indulgence of the senses, the 
Bhikshus are subject to numerous special regulations. The 
Pratiméksha Sutra, a work of undoubted antiquity, enu- 
merates at full length the various offences which may be 
committed by monks, and appoints the appropriate penal- 
ties for each class of transgression. This work they are 
required to read twice a month in their monasteries, and, 
according to the rule, any monk who has committed one of 
the forbidden acts is bound to confess it, though it appears 
that the latter practice has fallen into disuse. The intro- 
ductory passages of the Pratimoksha (as translated by Mr. 
Beal) are of considerable interest : 








* Mythology of the Aryan Nations, Vol. II. p. 118, note. 
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“ Commencement. 

“ Brethren, I desire to go through the Pratiméksha. Bikshus, 
assembled thus, let all consider and devoutly reflect on these 
Precepts. If any have transgressed, let them repent! If none 
have transgressed, then stand silent! silent !” 

The next paragraph enjoins confession of any wrong done, 
because “if we decline to acknowledge it, we are guilty of 
prevarication. But Buddha has declared that prevarication 
effectually prevents our religious advancement.” The bro- 
ther who declares his fault “after proper penance shall have 
rest and peace.” The introduction continues : 

“Brethren! having repeated this preface, I demand of you 
all—Is this assembly pure or not? (Repeat this three times.) 
Brethren! this assembly is pure; silent! silent! ye stand. So 
let it be !” 

The 250 rules, some of them founded on grounds of 
general morality, some trivial, are then recited, the question 
as to the purity of the assembly being repeated before each 
separate section. 

Even more curious than the Pratimdksha Sutra are the 
specimens of ritual translated by Mr. Beal, namely, the 
“ Daily Manual of the Shamans” (or monks) and the “ Litur- 
gical Services of the great compassionate Kwan-yin.” The 
latter contains some striking passages; for instance, the 
confession of sins (at pp. 407, 408) and the following short 
prayer : 

“] pray for all men, that they may attain perfection of wisdom. 

“T pray that all men may be deeply versed in the wisdom of 
the sacred books, and acquire perfect knowledge. 

“T pray that all men may agree in the great principles of truth, 
and maintain peace, and reverence the Church.” 

“Prayer,” according to Mr. Alabaster, “is not a Buddhist 
practice, for the simple reason that Buddhists have no divine 
being to pray to.” Limited to the Church in its original 
state of purity, and to that form of modern Buddhism which 
is best known to the writer, this statement is correct. 
Possibly Mr. Alabaster intended so to limit it ; but the too 
absolute form of his assertion would convey an erroneous 
notion to a reader unacquainted with the practices of China 
and Thibet. How ancient the custom of praying, in the 
Christian sense of offering an actual petition, is in China, 
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is proved by the example of Fah-Hian. That pious pil- 
grim, who travelled about A.D. 400, being overtaken by 
a storm on his homeward voyage, and threatened with de- 
struction by a leak in the vessel, tells us that he prayed to 
Avilokitéswara and the saints to “turn back the flowing of 
the waters.”* 

III. Buddhism, however, while exalting the value of the 
ascetic life, and (in the North at least) sanctioning certain 
forms of worship, has the credit of placing morality far 
above everything else as a means of obtaining the blessings 
promised to believers. Its sacred books are full of instrue- 
tive legends shewing how a given person has been punished 
in his “present life for some bad action, and rewarded for 
some good one committed in a former birth. Whatever 
objections may be made to the doctrine of “ Karma,” there 
can hardly be a question that it is strictly in accordance 
with the highest conceptions of morality. “Karma” is a 
very difficult word to explain. Perhaps it may be defined 
as the sum-total of our moral actions, good and bad, con- 
ceived as a kind of entity endowed with the force of destiny. 
It is our Karma that determines the character of our succes- 
sive existences. It is our Karma that determines whether 
our next birth shall be in heaven or in hell, in a happy or a 
miserable condition of life on earth. Reward and punish- 
ment being in this system exactly apportioned to merit and 
demerit, and every ‘action producing its appropriate fruit, 
our ideas of justice are never violated. The balance, either 
on the credit or debit side of our account, must always be 
paid—to us or by us, as the case may be. Hence the 
“Modern Buddhist” is not unnaturally shocked at the 
notion of eternal punishment. He holds that “there is no 
being who has not done something good, and that to recog- 
nize the liability of any one to suffer eternally in hell, 
would be te deny to good works the same power of pro- 
ducing fruit that is ascribed to evil works.” Unbelief, 
though it may prevent the attainment of eternal rest, 
does not hinder the operation of this universal law. The 
“ Modern Buddhist,” who enters at length into the whole 
subject of Karma, is careful to insist on this. “Even 
those,” he remarks, “who do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha, by good actions acquire merit, and will on their 


* Beal’s Buddhist Pilgrims, pp. 166, 167. 
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death attain heaven, and by evil actions acquire demerit, 
and on death will pass to hell. Buddhism does not teach 
the necessary damnation of those who do not believe in 
Buddha, and in this respect I think it is more excellent 
than all the other religions which teach that all but their 
own followers will surely go to hell.” 

The practical ethics of Buddhism are not inferior in ex- 
cellence to its theory of justice. This will be admitted by 
all who are familiar with them, and needs no proof. Who 
can read the Sutra of 42 sections and fail to appreciate the 
spirit in which the Teacher inculeates the forgiveness of 
injuries, the repression of lust, and the exercise of charity ? 
Here are a few extracts from this ancient Sermon, which is 
known to have been taken to China in A.D. 70, and was 
therefore canonical in India long before that date.* 


“Buddha said: A man who foolishly does me wrong (or re- 
gards me as being, or doing, wrong), I will return to him the 
protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes from him, 
the more good shall go from me; the fragrance of these good 
actions always redounding to me, the harm of the slanderer’s 
words returning to him. There was a foolish man once heard 
Buddha, whilst preaching, defend this great principle of returning 
good for evil, and therefore he came and abused Buddha. Buddha 
was silent, and would not answer him, pitying his mad folly. 
The man having finished his abuse, Buddha asked him, saying : 
‘Son, when a man forgets the rules of politeness in making a 
present to another, the custom is to say, ‘Keep your present.’ 
Son! you have now railed at me! I decline to entertain your 
abuse! and request you to keep it ; a source of misery to your- 
self. For as sound belongs to the drum, and shadow to the sub- 
stance, so in the end misery will certainly overtake the evil doer.” 

Buddhism is not less careful than Christianity to exclude 
the first suggestions of lust. 


“Buddha addressed all the Shamans—‘ Guard against looking 
on awoman. If you see one, let it be as though you saw her not, 
and be sure to have no conversation with her. But if you must 
needs speak to her, let it be with a pure heartand upright conduet.’” 

“ Buddha said: A man once had grief because his lusts could 
not be appeased, and so he seated himself on some sharp knives, 
in order to free himself from the cause of his sin. Buddha 
addressed him and said: ‘If you succeed in getting rid of the 

* I quote from Mr. Beal’s translation. Mr. Beal arrives at the conclusion, 
which will no doubt be that of every dispassionate student, that the morality 
of Buddhism was entirely independent of Christian influence. 
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external cause, this is nut to be compared to getting rid of the 
lustful inclination. The heart is the busy contriver of these 
lusts ; compose the heart, and these evil thoughts will all be 
still. But if the wicked heart be not set at rest, what benetit 
will self-mutilation bring ?” 


Buddhism enjoins the most boundless charity, a duty 
exemplified in various legends which exhibit the Buddha 
in previous existences as giving away everything he has, 
even himself, his wife and his children.* This is no doubt 
exaggerated, but the moral is obvious. St. Paul in like 
hyperbolical language, speaks of giving “my body to be 
burned.” Not much is said in our Sutra on this cardinal 
virtue, but the following is noteworthy : 

“ Buddha said : A man in the practice of religion who exercises 
charity from a feeling of necessary obligation, or from a feeling 
of partiality, does not obtain much merit. But he who is chari- 
table, andat thesame time guards his motive in respectful deference 
to the principles of religion, this man’s merit will be very great.” 


It is the presence in Buddhism of such teaching as this 
that makes it so difficult for missionaries to appeal with 
success to enlightened men like the “Modern Buddhist.” 
We hear without surprise that “he listens to and admires 
the morality of the Christian religion, until they believe 
him almost a Christian, and then he tells them that Buddha 
too taught a morality as beautiful as theirs, and a charity 
that extends to everything that has breath.” No doubt it 
is the best side of his religion on which the Siamese minister 
here relies. No doubt that religion has its deficiencies, its 
weaknesses, its errors, of which he is not aware, but in which 
even he is hopelessly entangled. On these, however, I do 
not care to insist. They will probably be patent to all. 
Even were they not, it is an ungracious task to attack a 
system in publications which can never reach its legitimate 
defenders, and to which they are unable to reply. The most 
candid Europeans may fail to comprehend the subtleties of 
the Asiatic mind, and may thus completely misrepresent 
Asiatic creeds. We may therefore justly hesitate to criti- 
cise or to condemn, until we are well assured that we 
understand them. 

AMBERLEY. 

* There is an interesting collection of such legends in I. J. Schmidt, ‘* Der 

Weise und der Thor,” St. Petersburg, 1843. 
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IL—THE INTUITIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW 
FORM. 


Hereditary Genius. By Francis Galton, F.RS. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1869. 

Variation of Animals under Domestication. By Charles 
Darwin. 

Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer. London : 
Longmans. 1855. 

Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. 1871. 


No phenomenon is more common in the history of reli- 
gious or philosophical systems than the revivification of 
modes of thought once believed to be extinct. This is 
indeed nothing else than the inevitable result of the cir- 
cumscription of the human intellect by its own limits ; in 
other words, by the ultimate conclusions which surround 
it on every side. The dove, according to Kant’s well- 
known simile, cannot transcend the atmosphere in which 

f it floats ; and therefore whatever be the direction in which 
it wings its flight, and however much it may attempt from 
time to time to vary its course, yet the recurrence of older 
and once forsaken directions is an absolute necessity. 
Hence it may well be doubted whether the history of 
philosophy proceeds so invariably as is sometimes thought, 
in a straight line ; whether its course is not rather a zig-zag 
or tortuous one ; or, as has been suggested, whether it does 
not move in cycles. Possibly the general prevalence of the 
notion that human thought keeps moving in one continu- 
ously forward direction, which has been the basis of so 
many philosophies of history and histories of philosophy, 
may account for the incredulity with which, notwithstand- 
ing well-known examples to the contrary, many people 
regard the resuscitation of modes of thought which they 
have once accustomed themselves to consider exploded. 
Nor is this truth of the resurrection of inanimate beliefs 
at all affected by the fact, that in their new life they fre- 
quently assume a new form, a “resurrection body,” so to 
speak, This may indeed delude the eyes of the superficial 
gazer ; but the practised thinker, who is not satisfied with 
the mere external aspect of a system, but who must needs 
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penetrate to its very essence, soon perceives that what at 
first seemed.a new method of thought is in reality an old 
one, only veiled by a different mode of presentation. As 
a speculation, therefore, and one not unwarranted by the 
aggregate results of human thought, it may be doubted 
whether the mind of man has not by this time well-nigh 
reached the end of its tether; whether it has not sounded 
the profoundest depths both of philosophy and of religion ; 
and therefore whether a bran-new philosophy is not now 
just as impossible as a bran-new heresy is said to be. If 
this be so, the task of acquiring a knowledge of the history 
of philosophy will become greatly simplified for owr de- 
scendants. Philosophers, having exhausted all conceivable 
or possible modes of thought, will be rangeable into genera 
and species, so that the whole realm of human speculation 
may be compressed into a single page, not unlike a leaf 
extracted from a school botany. 

Perhaps the latest example of this resuscitation under 
anew form of a philosophical doctrine onee deemed extinct, 
is that to which we are about to call our readers’ attention, 
and is now in progress before our eyes. It has beeome an 
accepted truth among philosophical inquirers both in this 
country and on the continent, that what is known by the 
name of the Intuitional Philosophy is, as a school of 
thought, now no more; and that the Experimental Phi- 
losophy reigns in its stead. Sir William Hamilton was 
among ourselves the last great representative of the former 
school, and the names which represent our highest philo- 
sophical culture at present are enthusiastic adherents of 
the latter. Hence, so far as the formal expression of phi- 
losophical belief is concerned, no one now claims to hold 
the doctrine of Innate Ideas ; no one believes that from the 
moment of a man’s birth he has a Minerva fully formed and 
equipped springing forth from his head. No one now main- 
tains, to quote the words of Descartes, that we possess a 
“lumiére naturelle” * in our reason; or that there are 
“certaines semences de verité qui sont naturellement en nos 
dmes.”+ Thanks to Locke and Hobbes, and their successors 
of the same school, we have not only been led to see the 
unfounded nature of these assumptions, but we have also 


* (Euvres de Descartes, ed. Cousin, I. 132. t+ Ibid. L. 195. 
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been taught how to account for our possession of them. It 
would appear, then, according to our more recent instructors, 
that all those rudimentary notions which mankind had for 
so many centuries fondly conceived to be a kind of divine 
and inalienable birthright, are in reality nothing more or 
less than the gradual, unconscious accumulation of their 
own experiences. Man, we are assured by these philoso- 
phers, is born into the world, not with certain elementary 
truths or tendencies inscribed by a Divine Finger on the 
tablets of his mind, but with a tabula rasa, on which he 
himself writes, first timidly and tentatively, but afterwards 
firmly and distinctly, all those truths on which he is accus- 
tomed to lay such stress. Moreover, the elementary character 
men commonly assign to such truths is merely a wrong 
inference, due to the power of the constant accumulation of 
experiences which we possess by memory and association. 
It is the concentration of numberless abstracts into a 
natural but spurious concrete. It is not our purpose to 
decide between these conflicting schools of philosophy. 
Indeed, so far as the prevailing tone of thought of our time 
may be accepted as evidence, the decision is already made. 
The Intuitional philosophy, belief in innate ideas, has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Accordingly 
it must give place to another philosophical dynasty. Its 
overthrow, commenced by Locke in the Introduction to his 
Essay, has been recently consummated by Mr. Mill’s Ex- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton. It has joined its bre- 
thren in the limbo of effete and untrue speculations ; and 
if we are to believe its enemies, we need never give its 
existence, otherwise than as an interesting monument of the 
blindness of the human intellect, a single thought. 

Very recently, however, we have had sundry warnings 
that the usual resuscitation is about taking place ; perhaps, 
indeed, there are reasons for doubting whether the older 
form of thought was so thoroughly extinct as its enemies 
thought. Setting aside the fact that the Intuitional phi- 
losophy has never ceased to be the creed of the unthinking 
many, and that its use to the theologian is too manifest to 
enable him to dispense with it, we have now symptoms of 
a return of philosophers themselves to the system they had 
so willingly abandoned. True, the doctrine has appeared 
in a new dress; it presents itself before us under new cir- 
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cumstances ; and the struggle for bare existence which it 
has apparently undergone since we last met with it as a 
philosophical belief, has not unnaturally tended to curtail 
considerably its former dimensions, and to abate still more 
largely its claims to a supernatural character and origin. 
Still, a little close examination will suffice to assure us of 
its identity. Locke’s main proposition may be summed up 
in his well-known assertion, that, antecedently to experience 
and reflection, the human mind is a tabula rasa, perfectly 
free from all principles or prejudices whatsoever. We are 
now, however, assured that this view is most inadequate, 
and therefore very erroneous ; that it is opposed to various 
natural laws, the operation of which we cannot deny ; that 
it solves the problem by leaving some of the main data out 
of consideration, &c.; and this we are taught by men who 
have themselves started from the premisses of the Experi- 
ence philosophy. Mr. Herbert Spencer, e.g., in his profound 
and suggestive work on Psychology, tells us, that “to rest 
with the unqualified assertion that antecedent to experience 
the mind is a blank, is to ignore the all-essential questions : 
Whence comes the power of organizing experiences? Whence 
arise the different degrees of power possessed by different 
races of organisms, and different individuals of the same 
race?” * “The defenders of the hypothesis that know- 
ledge wholly results from the experiences of the individual, 
ignoring as they do that mental evolution which is due to 
the autogenous development of the nervous system, fall 
into an error as great as if they were to ascribe all bodily 
growth to exercise, and none to the innate tendency to 
assume the adult form.”-+ Here, therefore, we seem to 
recognize the re-appearance of the older philosophy, not 
indeed in its old form, but possessing much the same 
characteristics. No doubt the older advocates of the Intui- 
tional philosophy supposed the possession of innate know- 
ledge to pertain to the soul of the individual ; but in assign- 
ing its origin to the “accumulated experiences of the 
race,” it cannot surely be pretended that a directly oppo- 
site opinion is asserted. The question at issue, put in its 
simplest terms, is: Have we any knowledge which tran- 
scends experience? Have we any predilections, principles 


* Psych. p. 580. + Ibid. p. 582. 
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or prejudices, in the literal meaning of the word, which we 
inherit by our birth? To these questions Locke answered 
in a decided negative. Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, 
answers the same questions in the affirmative; he says: 
“It is manifest that reflex and instinctive sequences are not 
determined by the experiences of the individual organism 
manifesting them ; yet there still remains the hypothesis 
that they are determined by the experiences of the race of 
organisms forming its ancestry, which by infinite repetition 
in countless successive generations have established these 
sequences as organic relations.”* So that it would appear 
the individual has innate knowledge, but he owes it to the 
experience of his ancestors, and not to any divine faculty 
with which he is individually endowed. 

But it will perhaps be objected to this, that the innate 
ideas, the existence of which Locke denied, were definite 
notions or maxims supposed to be imprinted in the soul, 
and distinctly perceptible to their possessors. As he him- 
self puts it, “to imprint anything on the mind without the 
mind's perceiving it, seems to me hardly intelligible ;’+ and 
that in this fuller and more definite sense no modern phi- 
losopher, probably not even Mr. Herbert Spencer himself, 
would scruple to deny the doctrine. But the answer to 
this objection is not far to seek. It is quite true, and must 
be allowed, that the particular form of the doctrine of 
innate ideas against which Locke mainly contended, was 
the crude and utterly untenable one in which it was main- 
tained by Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; but it is equally true 
that his argument strikes at the root of every conceivable 
jorm of the doctrine. He is not satisfied with demolishing 
a superstructure perhaps not well put together, but he 
must needs attempt to raze foundations which the past 
history and present experience of philosophy proves to be 
of the most solid and durable kind. If, instead of confining 
his attention to certain maxims, propositions supposed to 
be impressed in their logical form on the human mind, he 
could so far have extended his point of view as to inquire 
into the existence of mere rudimentary convictions and 
semi-instinctive principles, his Essay would have had a 
greater philosophical value than it can be said to possess. 








* Psych. p. 526 ; 2nd edition, p. 422. + Essay, ch. ii. § 5. 
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He was perhaps prevented from taking this larger view of 
the subject by the small advance which psychology had 
accomplished in his day, as well as by the insuperable 
barrier which was then thought to exist between instinct 
and reason. Hence it never occurred to him that the 
defenders of innate knowledge might, as Leibnitz actually 
did, take up a medium position between mere “capacity” 
on the one hand, and distinct “perceptible impression” on 
the other, affirming more than could well be understood by 
the former term, and somewhat less than would generally 
be implied by the latter. It is possible that the implica- 
tions contained in the word knowledge* may have conduced 
to this result. It is a word which, for more than one 
reason, seems unfitted to be joined with innate ; for, first, it 
implies definite individual attainment, the acquiring of 
something once unknown ; and, secondly, it implies con- 
sciousness or recognition of the fact by the person know- 
ing. To speak of innate knowledge in the first sense is an 
obvious contradiction in terms; and in the second sense, 
although insisted on by Locke for controversial purposes, 
few among recent intuitional philosophers, probably none 
in our own time, would care to defend it, for the degree of 
consciousness Which it implies is necessarily post-nate. The 
sense in which the affirmation of innate knowledge would 
now be generally understood, would be a distinct pre-deter- 
mination+—a decided aptitude for acquiring particular 
kinds of knowledge. It is more than mere fucu/ty, and, so 





* It is an unavoidable consequence of the mode in which metaphysical lan- 
guage is formed, the natural but improvident ‘‘ hand-to-mouth” kind of man- 
ner in which new terms are devised only when their necessity has become 
obtrusively manifested, that names expressive of minor stages of growth are 
rare in mental science ; e.g. all the names which denote mental apprehension 
of any idea or notion are terms employed of the fullest and most perfect 
apprehension. An idea denotes a definite, distinct notion. Knowledge implies 
some actual fact or thought which is known. Acguirement and attainment 
both imply an additional possession. We have no other names than these to 
mark the highest possible degree of knowledge. The mature conception of 
the philosopher and the tentative, partial notion of the child are expressed 
by the same names. It is obvious that we have here a fruitful source of mis- 
understanding in philosophical discussions. On the subject of consciousness, 
e.g., how many misconceptions might be avoided if philosophical writers would 
be careful to discriminate the degree or amount which they wish to assign to 
that too comprehensive term ! 

+ What Leibnitz calls ‘‘des inclinations, des dispositions, des habitudes, 
ou des virtualités naturelles.” Nouveaux Essais, Erdmann, p. 196 ; cf. p. 210. 
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far as the individual is concerned, is less than attainment ; 
or, employing the terms used by Locke, it is more than 
capacity and somewhat less than perceptible impression : 
e.g. the innate tendency towards mathematical or astro- 
nomical science which we have authority for supposing to 
characterize a new-born Herschel, would mean much more 
than a capacity for acquiring mathematical knowledge 
which might be predicated of 60 people out of 100; and 
doubtless less than the actual inscription of mathematical 
tables and star-maps on the tablets of his mind. 

We ought, however, not to lay too much stress on the 
fact that Locke took an unfair advantage of the connota- 
tions of the word knowledge ; for even if it had occurred to 
him that the word was capable of the modified sense just 
pointed out, he would have rejected the theory of innate 
knowledge as decisively as he did in the sense actually 
adopted by him. He would neither have conceded to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that “instinctive sequences are determined 
by the experiences of the race;’ nor to Leibnitz,* that 
truths exist in the mind as the veins in a piece of marble, 
which would mark out a given figure, e.g. that of Hercules, 
in preference to other figures ; for either theory is in direct 
antagonism to his main principle of the mind being a tabula 
rasa. The razed quality of the tablet is directly impeached 
as soon as an impression, however faint, and whencesoever 
derived, is affirmed to belong to it. 

In connection with the undue advantage which Locke 
obtained in reasoning from inadequate terminology, must 
be placed the corresponding advantage accruing to him, so 
far as an easy controversial victory is concerned, from his 
imperfect knowledge and appreciation of the elementary 
principles of psychology. He allows, or rather indeed he 
insists, that there are certain principles of knowledge which 
exist long before the acquisition of logical maxims, and he 
rightly employs this fact in arguing against his adversaries ; 
but the full significance of this truth seems to have altoge- 
ther escaped him. He fails to perceive that these principles, 
or rudimentary forms of knowledge, represent the ordinary 
mode in which our ideas exist ;+ in other words, they do 





* Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais. Ed. Erdmann Avant-Propos. p. 196. 

+ It is to be noted that the main discoveries which Psychology has made from 
the time of Locke to our own, have been in the direction of indistinct and 
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not exist as formulas, but as principles of conviction and 
practice. Take, e.g. the formula, “ Whatever is, is:” we 
would willingly concede to Locke that to suppose a child 
born with that particular phrase stamped on its conscious- 
ness is plainly absurd. We would go further, and contend 
that the majority of even thoughtful men pass through life 
without ever knowing such a phrase ; but both in the case 
of the child and of the man we find the principle, of which 
the phrase is but an imperfect tautological expression, con- 
tinually acted upon, just as much as if it were a thousand 
times stamped upon the tablets of his mind. In a word, 
the beginnings of knowledge are not of logical phrases and 
formulas, but of principles, often too immature, often too 
subtile, for language to grasp. Moreover, on such principles, 
and therefore when logical maxims stated in language are 
out of the question, we find not only children, but even 
inferior animals, continually act. 

But an objection may be offered to this argument. It 
inay be said of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis, that it has 
nothing to do with the Intuitional philosophy, in the true 
sense of the term ; that, on the contrary, it is, what he him- 
self proclaims it, a mere indefinite extension of the Experi- 
mental philosophy itself. But setting aside the general 
answer to this objection, that Mr. Spencer's additions to the 
Experimental philosophy are regarded with considerable 
suspicion by the one best qualified to judge of them, it is 
sufficient for us here to remark that, so far as the individual 
is concerned, the result is precisely the same. He is allowed 
in either case to be endued with certain innate qualities ; 
and, except as an interesting object of speculation, it does 
not in the least matter whether we conceive such qualities 
to pertain to him in virtue of his possession of a divine 
intuitional faculty, or whether they come by inheritance 
from his forefathers ; and it is quite inconceivable that he 
himself should be able in the least degree to determine the 
question. There is, it is true, a specious appearance of sim- 
plicity about the latter hypothesis. We seem to be nearer 
the real origin of those wonderful faculties about which men 





semi-conscious modes of knowledge. Further progress in the same direction 
may be confidently expected. It is curiously illustrative of this tendency in 
current thought, that the latest form of philosophical speculation in Germany 
is ‘‘the Philosophy of the Unconscious.” 
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have puzzled themselves ever since they began to think. 
Moreover, it will by many be deemed an advantage that 
the immediate agency is human rather than divine. For 
our parts, we cannot see that much is really gained by 
either of these considerations. For in referring our innate 
faculties to our forefathers, we are putting back their first 
possession indetinitely—we might almost say, speaking rela- 
tively, eternally. Geology proves the existence of man upon 
the earth for an almost unlimited period. In which link of 
this endless chain, may we ask, did this mind-transmitting 
power come into being? Did it begin with the “man-like 
ape” of Darwin, or have we inherited it from animals still 
lower in the scale of creation? Assuming, as we must, a 
starting-point for this wondrous power, the question still 
recurs, Whence came it thither? In degree therefore, and, 
pushed to its ultimate issues, even in kind, the theory of 
the transmission of intellect through countless successive 
ages, partakes of the same combination of certainty of pre- 
sent fact with uncertainty of past origin, which characterizes 
the argument of the Great First Cause of the universe ; and 
hence the real origin of the human mind is, even under this 
hypothesis, just as inscrutable as the origin of the Divine 
Being. 

It would therefore seem that philosophic thought has 
arrived, by a circuitous and unexpected route, nearly to the 
position in which it stood prior to Locke. The starting- 
point is indeed different, but the result is pretty much the 
same. We cannot now adopt in its entirety the celebrated 
formula of the Experience philosophy, “ Nihil est in intel- 
lectu, quod non prius in sensu.” Large deductions must be 
made from the “nihil,” even if we are not compelled to 
accept in all its force the “preter intellectum ipsum” by 
which Leibnitz endeavoured to preserve the old Intuition- 
alism from the grasp of the giant Experience. This return, 
however, of contemporary thought to an older and long- 
abandoned phase is instructive, aud affords one more illus- 
tration of the peculiar Nemesis which seems to pursue 
systems of thought, that, Saturn-like, they are liable to be 
devoured by their own offspring. The Experience philo- 
sophy of Locke obtained, almost on its first announcement, 
a consideration and even popularity which perhaps has been 
the lot of no other modern system. This philosophy soon 
z2 
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found its explanation, and even its raison détre, in the 
Association theory of Hartley. The latter theory, again, 
was based on a firm physiological basis by subsequent ad- 
herents of the same school, e.g. by Professor Bain ; while 
the two Mills have pointed out how it sufficiently accounted 
for certain psychical and metaphysical phenomena, to ex- 
plain which Intuitionalism had once been thought abso- 
lutely necessary. So far all was well. The philosophy of 
Locke was found to be in harmony with the latest results 
both of physical and metaphysical science. Especial stress 
was, however, laid on the former of these agreements. The 
structure and properties of the nervous system were a stand- 
ing witness to the truth of the Experience-Association phi- 
losophy. But the very advance of physiological science 
which made this triumphant result possible, contained also 
the principle which seems destined, so far as we can see, to 
prove fatal to it as a philosophical system. By the researches 
of Darwin and others, the transmission of mental as well as 
physical qualities from parent to child is now proclaimed 
to be well established. Why indeed, it is asked, should not 
the demonstrable results of physical science be applicable 
to mental science as well? It is needless to point out how 
the line of thought laid down in the celebrated “ Origin of 
Species,” and further developed in the “Variation of Animals 
under Domestication” and the “ Descent of Man,” has been 
applied by Mr. Galton to mental qualities. The application 
was not only legitimate, it was inevitable ; but it renders 
necessary a still further deduction, viz. that principles, ideas 
and aptitudes, are once more awarded their ancient prero- 
gative of being innate or hereditary. And the Experimental 
philosophy, having invoked the aid of physiology, seems 
destined, at least in the form in which it is usually main- 
tained, to receive its coup de grace at the hands of its trea- 
cherous ally. 

One great difference between the older and newer forms 
of the Intuitional philosophy must, however, be allowed to 
exist. The older metaphysicians, of whom Descartes may 
be cited as an example, considered innate ideas as the birth- 
right of the race. They were therefore regarded as universal, 
and as being, with unimportant exceptions, the same in 
kind. Now it is an essential part of what we may term 
the physiological theory of innate ideas, that this similar- 
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ity no longer exists ; for they differ according to race, family 
and kindred, and hence they possess as wide a range as the 
numberless diversities of human faculties and aptitudes 
themselves. The theory does not indeed seem sufficiently 
advanced to be able to tell us how many generations it 
would take, by careful breeding, to ingrain an intellectual 
power or moral disposition in given individuals.* Possibly 
a future Darwin may in the course of a few centuries en- 
lighten our descendants on this interesting subject. It is 
the only achievement now needful to assimilate our know- 
ledge of hereditary transmission in the case of mental qua- 
lities with the definite results already obtained of the same 
transmission of physical qualities. 

In one respect this theory seems well calculated to achieve 
present popularity, and for this reason to receive some fur- 
ther development (though we are inclined to think that such 
advance will be more apparent than real), for it is quite in 
harmony with current materialistic thought. Hence in times 
like ours, when the human mind is resolved into cortical 
brain-matter ; when, to use the words of Clough, 

The fame of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Is in reason’s grave precision 
Nothing more, nothing less, 
Than a peculiar conformation, 
Constitution and condition, 

Of the brain and of the belly, 


it can involve no great additional strain on our credulity 
when it is affirmed that a man’s mind is inherited from his 
progenitors. For certainly the aforesaid grey matter is so in- 
herited, just as every other part of a man’s physical frame ;+ 
nor is it a great step to the further inference, that if this 





* The effect of the laws of breeding and selection upon men has been already 
set forth by M. Comte, who indeed seems to have looked forward to such an 
improved state. He tells us, ‘‘ The valuable results attained in the principal 
races of domestic animals convey but a faint idea of the improvements which 
are reserved for the most eminent species under the systematic guidance of its 
own providence.” (Catechism, Eng. ed., p. 22.) At present there seems scant 
probability of the fulfilment of this sanguine prediction ; the only attempt made 
in this direction in recent times is one sufficiently characteristic of modern civili- 
zation and some of its tendencies—the production of tall grenadiers ! 

+ ‘‘ Hereditary transmission applies to psychical peculiarities as well as to 
physical peculiarities." —H. Spencer, Psych., 2nd ed., I. 422. 
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“ matter of mind,” together with its qualities, are transmitted 
in this way, ideas, predispositions, principles, may owe their 
origin to the same cause. The inference is indeed so easy, 
and is supported by such an amount of analogical proof, 
that we can only express our wonder that it has not been 
oftener insisted on. 

It will be readily seen how large and important are 
the results which such a theory, once received, carries in 
its train. To a greater or less extent it must exercise 
a modifying influence on every department of speculative 
thought. So the philosopher will recognize in it the re- 
appearance, under a different mode of presentation, of some 
of the oldest notions of Greek philosophy. The doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, devised by the eccentric 
genius of Pythagoras and maintained by the splendid elo- 
quence of Plato, is hereby shewn not to be so utterly desti- 
tute of foundation as most subsequent philosophers have 
assumed. We have here physical facts serving to prove 
that most of the mental attributes which we commonly 
assign to the soul are capable of being inherited from our 
forefathers. It surely is not an utterly unwarrantable mode 
of describing this fact to say that a man’s soul has migrated 
into his son or his grandson. It is true, our modern theory 
only warrants the general inference that a man is probably 
“a chip of the old block ;” but we have many instances, the 
younger Pitt being a conspicuous one, in which the chip is 
a very large one, even if it be not the entire old block itself 
“newly faced.” And this admitted possibility is immensely 
confirmed by the analogy of physical likenesses, numbers 
of which will occur to each of us, where the resemblance of 
child to parent is of such a striking character that the parent 
may be said to live again in the lineaments and form of his 
offspring. 

Nor, again, can we assert since the promulgation of Mr. 
Darwin's views, that the transmigration of human souls 
through beasts forms in no sense a part of the modern 
theory. Indeed, it is probable that inferior animals play a 
more important part in this theory than they did in that 
of Pythagoras himself; for they are no longer the tempo- 
rary resting-places of individuals, but the undoubted cradle 
of the human race. Hence we are assured that the mind 
of a modern philosopher must a few centuries ago have 
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“gone a progress” through the brain convolutions of a 
“man-ape” or gorilla. In a word, the old Pythagorean 
doctrine is, in its most essential aspects, once more rein- 
stated into the position which it occupied centuries before 
the Christian era, with moreover the inestimable advan- 
tage, from the modern point of view, that the transmigration 
of souls and constituent parts of souls is now maintained 
to be in harmony with the latest results of physical science. 

Similarly, the Platonic doctrine of dvdépvyors, or the opi- 
nion that human learning consists in a great measure of 
reminiscences of acquirements made in prior stages of exist- 
ence, must now be held to be more or less completely 
justified. That the instincts and aptitudes of certain por- 
tions of the brute creation are acquired by this transmission 
of co-ordinated remembrances through, probably, a long line 
of ancestors, has long been a received truth. On no other 
hypothesis can we explain the undoubted fact, that faculties 
and acquirements which have no relation to the primordial 
needs of the animal, e.g. the purely artificial acquirements 
of the pointer or setter, are transmitted with almost as great 
regularity as its most natural and necessary instincts. To 
this general confirmation of the theory on the side of natural 
history and experience, is to be added the specific proof 
arising, as we are told, from physiology. So Mr. Maudsley 
tells us that “ memory is an organized product,” and “it is 
an organization extending widely through the cortical layers 
of the cerebral hemispheres.’* Now no one will deny that 
such cortical layers of the cerebral hemispheres are, like 
every other part of the body, inherited organizations, and a 
small amount of analogical reasoning warrants the con- 
clusion that such organizations may, and probably will, have 
in each individual case specific qualities of its own. 

The same truth is exemplified in the admitted connection 
which exists between memory and instinct; for “while,” 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “instinct may be regarded as a 
kind of organized memory, on the other hand memory may 
be regarded as a kind of incipient instinct." And if it is 
a long acknowledged truth that instincts are inherited, it 
seems necessarily to follow that co-ordinations of memory, 





* Physiology and Pathology of the Human Mind, Ist ed., p. 190. 
+ Psych. I. 445. 
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sometimes strengthened by repetition as to approach the 
automatic character of instincts, are, in proportion to the 
degree of cohesion they have attained, capable of trausmis- 
sion by inheritance as well. 

No doubt, minds of a Platonic type will not readily 
acquiesce in a theory which makes the mysterious link 
which joins our present life with past existence— 


The isthmus which our spirits cross 
In progress from their native continent 
To earth and human life— 


of such a grossly material character. That those flashes of 
intellect or feeling which men of an introspective or devo- 
tional turn of mind have been wont to regard as proofs of 
the divine and spiritual character of the soul, are nothing 
more than temporary disturbances of cerebral centres ; that 
the fresh impulses of the child’s religious imagination which 
Schleiermacher thought it almost sacrilegious to repress ; 
those “ Intimations of immortality,” 


Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 


which Wordsworth sang in his exquisite ode,—are nothing 
more than waves of nerve-motion, measurable by mere 
terrestrial rules and instruments, will indeed seem hardly 
credible to many. They may, however, derive some con- 
solation from the fact, that this is not only a modern ren- 
dering, but a scientific proof of the truth, of that belief in 
pre-existence and immortality which, explain as we may, 
is one of the oldest and most widely diffused of the spe- 
culative beliefs of mankind. We cannot perhaps say from 
the modern scientific point of view, with Wordsworth— 
“ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home 3” 


for in this, as in so many other cases where modern science 
has undertaken the revision of theological terminology, we 
are requested to correct the old erratum, and “for God” to 
read “man.” Still, indirectly and in a remote sense, the 
language of Plato and Wordsworth must be held to have 
received substantial confirmation from the researches of 
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modern science. And although some may disdain a con- 
firmation so avowedly materialistic, others, looking further 
into the matter, will probably perceive that the materialism 
imported into it is only the inevitable disauise of what is 
actually ideal. They will feel that we are dealing here only 
with secondary causes,—the first cause of the mind trace- 
able in the evolution of the human race being under this or 
any other hypothesis just as inscrutable, or, as we would 
rather put it, just as divine, as ever. 

Nor is this virtual resuscitation of the older theory of 
innate ideas without interest, considered in relation to phi- 
losophical schools and opinions of our own time. It is 
perhaps needless to do more than suggest the support which 
inborn qualities and meutal predispositions must neces- 
sarily receive from Mr. Darwin's theory of Pangenesis. Mr. 
Galton says (what is of itself sufficiently obvious) that this 
theory “is of enormous service to those who inquire into 
heredity. It gives a key that unlocks every one of the 
hitherto unopened barriers to our comprehension of its 
nature.”* And though it may be said that Mr. Darwin's 
ingenious speculation is only an hypothesis, and therefore 
provisional, it must be remembered that the facts for which 
it satisfactorily accounts are so numerous, and the analogies 
on which it is based are so strong, that either that or some 
kindred theory, such as, e.g., the one propounded by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer in the first volume of his Biology, must almost 
of necessity be conceded as the only satisfactory method of 
accounting for existing phenomena. And, whatever theory 
be employed, it must cover the ground not only of physical, 
but also of psychical heredity ; for modern science has defi- 
nitively proclaimed that the phenomena in each case are the 
results of a common law. 

It is important to note, in passing, how the modification 
of philosophic thought now taking place before our eyes 
bears witness to the truth, that the whole history of philo- 
sophy is a struggle of the material with the spiritual, and 
that the undue assertion of either element will inevitably 
provoke a reaction in favour of its opposite. In other words, 
we have here another proof that Hegel’s law of Progress 
by antagonism, whatever be its value when regarded as 
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the sole law of material and spiritual evolution, is not with- 
out evidence of its action in certain particular cases. We 
here discern contemporary thought in its most forward and 
materialistic aspect, making a direct and unquestionable 
approach to an earlier and more spiritual phase. After 
man has long been denied any spiritual birthright what- 
ever,—after he has been expressly declared to owe even his 
most elementary truths either to an instinct purely auto- 
matic, or to the slow accumulations of his own individual 
experience,—it is at least some relief to be assured that these 
extreme statements can no longer be maintained, that a 
man actually has inborn faculties and powers, both moral 
and intellectual. This, at all events, serves to shew that 
under the most materialistic hypothesis there is still a 
spiritual residuum to be accounted for; and that any theory 
of the origin of human knowledge which refuses to take 
this important element into consideration is confessedly 
imperfect. This fact seems to us of the profoundest sig- 
nificance, especially when taken in connection with the 
further truth, that this is by no means a rare or unexampled 
phenomenon in the history of philosophy. For the in- 
stances are not few in which men and schools, starting from 
a materialistic basis, have found themselves to have drifted, 
involuntarily and almost unconsciously, into some form of 
spiritualism. 

One conclusion of infinite moment which may be deduced 
from this, is the power of self-assertion which seems to be 
inherent in what may be called, speaking comprehensively, 
the spiritual force of the universe. Just as materialism 
cannot interpret a physical universe without the admission 
of laws which bear upon them the strongest impress of 
mind, purpose and volition, so neither can it account for 
the phenomena of the human mind without attributing to 
it an origin transcending both its own powers and its own 
existence. Those who think that materialism pure and 
simple is likely to be the creed of the future, will do well 
to lay this significant fact to heart. They may rest assured 
that so long as men remain what they are now, so long as 
their religious needs and intellectual faculties form so large 
a portion of their mental constitution (and on the hypothesis 
of evolution these characteristics must in a civilized and 
religious community inerease rather than diminish), so long 
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will a thorough-going and reasoned system of materialism 
be an utter impossibility. 

We would therefore advocate the recognition and free 
acceptance of this instalment of intuitionalism which con- 
temporary philosophy seems compelled to extend to us. 
But it is possible some of our readers may object to this. 
They will decline to accept an enforced and niggardly 
tribute to spiritualism from the hands of partial materialists. 
They will refuse to concede that faculties which are heaven- 
born can be transmitted by physical processes. All we can 
say is, such conduct seems to us short-sighted. Except on 
the assumption that every intuition is an immediate and 
supernatural influx of the highest mind, we can see nothing 
which we could ask from intuitionalism proper which the 
new form of the doctrine would not implicitly allow us. 
It is enough that we are permitted to share faculties con- 
fessedly inborn in us (the question of their real origin being 
left in abeyance), to share some portion of the mind which 
is expressed in the laws of the universe, even though it 
come to us immediately by the humble instrumentality of 
human generation. And, in truth, it is the mode by which 
we have attained spiritual faculties, rather than the fact of 
our having done so, that is here the chief matter for dis- 
pute. It is agreed by intuitionalism proper, and by the 
current phase of thought which we have ventured to cha- 
racterize as its newer form, that we actually possess innate 
powers and predispositions. The sole question remaining 
is, How did we come by them? We venture to submit 
that the theory of their transmission by parents is just as 
likely to be true as that they are the immediate production 
of God Himself. We might indeed go further and claim a 
superior degree of probability for the former theory ; for it 
is certain that in adopting it we are merely enlarging our 
scope of the Divine government of the world, and substi- 
tuting for isolated and occasional instances of Divine inter- 
position continuous and comprehensive laws. We are but 
asserting in the region of spiritual force what has become 
an axiom in the physical forces of the universe, the supe- 
riority of Natural Law as a divine agency to special super- 
natural Providences. 

Before leaving the more distinctly philosophical aspect of 
our subject, we may observe in passing, that the change now 
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in progress in the current of English thought with regard 
to the origin of knowledge, is of especial interest to those 
who delight to watch such changes from their alinost imper- 
ceptible commencement to the strong full tide of reactionary 
movement. It is certain, so far us we can trust present 
appearances, that the newer philosophy of Evolution is 
likely to make considerable havoc of the Experience-Asso- 
ciation philosophy of Hartley, Bain and Mill. It would 
perhaps be premature at present to attempt to foretel the 
probable extent of such reaction. It is conceivable that 
the two schools, which between them number some of the 
most eminent thinkers in England, may finally determine 
upon some kind of compromise, for they have many inte- 
rests and not a few principles in common. But it is 
equally conceivable that the new reaction against the older 
school may go further than the most prescient among us are 
now able to foresee. The study of the laws of physical 
science, of which the philosophy of Evolution is the out- 
come, has already produced a younger branch of the same 
school of thought, to whose extreme and aggressive ten- 
dencies not only thé conclusions, but some of the first prin- 
ciples, of the Association philosophy are exceedingly dis- 
tasteful. Certain physicists, of whom Mr. Maudsley may 
be cited as a type, are entering vehement protests against 
the employment of any introspective method whatever, and 
insisting that even consciousness is “an unreliable witness 
of that which takes place in the mind.”* That a mode of 
thought so destitute of all principles of true philosophy is 
destined to attain a large measure of recognition, we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe. Conceding, for argument’s 
sake, the possibility of such an event, we are confident 
that this excess of the physical-science method in its nar- 
rowest form would in turn provoke a reaction of pure 
metaphysics, almost as great as any recorded in the history 
of philosophy. 

We proceed to discuss briefly the bearings of our subject 
on theology, ethics and legislation. 

That man inherits faculties, predispositions and ideas, 
from his forefathers, is a proposition which has obvious 
and close relations with several topics of theological inte- 


* Physiology and Pathology of the Human Mind, Ist ed., p. 10. 
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rest. First and foremost is a question which has been the 
theme of much discussion in Greek, Patristic and Scholastic 
philosophy, but which we in recent times have, with com- 
mendable discretion, been content to shelve—we refer to 
the origin of human souls. Into the controversies connected 
with this subject we have no desire, even if we had space, 
to enter. The change from the older notion of the pre- 
existence of souls, and their transmission by generation into 
the special creation theory respecting them, which provoked 
the sneer of Gibbon, that “our spiritual history is grown 
less sublime without becoming more intelligible,” is pro- 
bably a fact well known to our readers. We will only 
remark that while the newer theory, which, derived from 
Aristotle and supported by the schoolmen and medizval 
writers,* has become the orthodox doctrine of Roman Catho- 
lic and (for the most part) Protestant theology, is well 
suited to the exclusive individualism of the Experience 
philosophy, the researches of Darwin, &c., tend to bring 
back the older Traducian theory (the derivation of all souls 
from our forefathers, as, e.g., Adam) which has been adopted 
by certain of the fathers,+ and in a more or less modified 
form by some of the Reformation divines. If a theory on 
such a mysterious subject be at all permissible—and it 








* Perhaps best described by Dante, Purg. cant. xxv. 

Apri alla verita, che viene, il petto, 
E sappi, che si tosto, come al feto, 
L’articolar del cerebro é perfetto, 

Lo Motor primo a lui si volge lieto 
Sovra tanta arte di natura, e spira 
Spirito nuovo di virta repleto, 

Che cio, che truova attivo quivi tira 
In sua sustanzia, e fassi un’alma sola, 
Che vive, e sente, e sé in sé rigira. 

ii. 858. 

** Caro atque anima simul fiunt, sine caleulo temporis, contemporant feetu, 
cowtant natu.” So also De Anima, cap. xxvii. op. om. Migne, ii. 694: ‘* Simul 
ambas (substantie corporis animeque) et concipi, et confici, et perfici dici- 
mus.” 

On the subject of the inheritance of intellectual as well as of physical facul- 
ties, Tertullian is quite of Mr. Darwin’s opinion, and passages from the De 
Anima might be adduced strikingly parallel with others from the ‘* Descent of 
Man.” The reason why the Traducian theory has been unpopular with most 
theologians is pithily expressed in the epigram : 

Celitus orta mihi mens, non ex traduce ; nam si 
Corpore cum reliquo mens oritur, moritur. 
Joannis Audoeni, Epig. iii. 178. 
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seems difficult to prevent human reason from sometimes 
speculating on a topic so intimately connected with its 
origin in the past and with its hopes in the future—it 
seems to us that the transmission of a certain portion of 
spiritual force through the race by natural process, is the 
one which best commends itself to religious thinkers of our 
own day, as being most in harmony with the ordinary me- 
thods of divine agency at work in the universe. It is, 
however, a subject on which we have not the slightest wish 
to dogmatize. The choice of a theory on this and other 
inherently obscure questions, is not the choice of one en- 
tirely free from difficulties, but of one somewhat less en- 
cumbered by them than the rest. 

If, however, the transmission of divine reason or spiritual 
force from parent to child be held as a moot point among 
theologians, they are well-nigh unanimous in assigning a 
precisely similar mode of propagation for undivine or dia- 
bolical forces. It would therefore seem that whatever 
difficulties beset the transmission of goed in the world, the 
progress of its opposite enjoys an enviable immunity from 
them. Accordingly, the congenital nature of moral defect 
and its propagation by physical generation, which are the 
truths underlying the dogma of original sin, have long been 
allowed a large place in popular theology ; and wherever 
that dogma has been strongly held, its origin and descent 
are explicitly attributed to physical generation. Augustine, 
who by a detailed elaboration of the theory succeeded in 
intensifying its worse features to an unfortunate extent, 
expressly says,* “quia generante carne illud tantummodo 
trahitur, quod est originale peccatum;’ and the ninth 
Article of the English Church maintains the same thing 
when it calls original sin “the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam.” The confirmation, therefore, which 
original sin may be said to receive from the doctrine of here- 
ditary transmission of mental as well as physical qualities 
is sufficiently obvious. We need not, however, point out 
that this confirmation by no means reaches so far as, and 
therefore cannot warrant the extreme statement of, that 





* Augustine, op. om. Tom. x. 12c¢. Benedictine ed. De Peccat. meritis et 
remissione, lib. i. ch. xv. 
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doctrine as it has been laid down by dogmatic theologians. 
All that we can legitimately deduce from the conclusions of 
Darwin would be evil inheritance in special cases, not a 
corruption of the whole race ; a weakening of spiritual force 
in particular individuals, not its entire abrogation for the 
whole of humanity. It is probable that the latent convic- 
tion, induced by a long array of experiences, that moral 
defect may, like physical defect, be inherited, has been the 
main cause why original sin, even in its worst and most 
repugnant forms, has taken such deep root in popular theo- 
logy. Extreme statements are easily accepted when mode- 
rate ones are seen to be true,—a principle to the operation 
of which we may safely attribute the larger half of the 
development of doctrine in current theological systems. 
One main tendency of the speculations we have been 
considering is to merge the individual in the race of human- 
ity, to regard him as a mere unit of a great whole, a single 
link in the long chain of existence. He is therefore indis- 
solubly joined, not only with the future through his descend- 
ants, but also with the past through his ancestors. Indeed, 
the pre-existence of the individual in his ancestors may be 
said to be a necessary correlative to his re-existence in his 
descendants. That speculations to the same effect have at 
different times engaged the human intellect, will not seem 
wonderful to one who remembers how many phenomena 
seem naturally to give rise to, even if they cannot be said 
to demand, them. The phenomenon, e.g., to which the name 
Atavism has been applied, is nothing else but a recognition, 
in greater or less degree, of pre-existence—the prior occur- 
rence of the actual type in some member of its ancestors. 
As an explanation, though a provisional one, of this won- 
derful fact, Mr. Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis must be said 
to possess some merit. Philosophers, therefore, who main- 
tain that immortality consists in our living again in our 
descendants, must likewise assume a pre-existence in har- 
mony with it. Our readers will remember the curious 
argument of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
is based upon the presumed pre-existence of the individual 
in his forefathers, viz. that “Levi paid tithes in Abraham, 
for he was yet in the loins of his father when Melchizedec 
met him,”’—a passage, we may remark in passing, which 
has not only served St. Augustine for a proof that the race 
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was virtually condemned in the condemnation of Adam, 
and certain political theorists as an argument for limiting 
the property of the individual to the amount possessed by 
his forefathers! but which might also, supposing that the 
science of the present day was required, like the science of 
two centuries ago, to be based upon Scripture, serve Mr. 
Darwin for an authoritative proof of his theory of Pangene- 
sis. The correlative idea of immortality, as being dependent 
on and consisting of the continuity of humanity, has been 
in modern times insisted on by M. Comte, but cannot be 
said to be a widely extended belief. The feeling, however, 
that a man’s existence (nay, often his volition and energies) 
is continued in that of his children, is a natural and not 
unpleasing one. Dr. Arnold used to say that the pleasure 
of possessing children lay in the fact that the man who did 
not possess them was, in case of death, “wiped so com- 
pletely out of existence.” 

A further relation which our subject may be said to bear 
to theology, in the largest sense of the term, is the different 
and assuredly higher point of view from which it teaches 
us to regard inferior animals, both as to present powers and 
as to future destiny. The Cartesian conception of dumb 
animals as automatic machines, and their instincts as blind 
impulsions, having no relation to the reasoning powers of 
man, may be said, for every impartial inquirer into the 
subject, to have been fully and finally disproved. The in- 
stinctive nature of many rudimentary human actions ; the 
faculty, by continued repetition, of so forming a given habit 
that it becomes quite indistinguishable from instinct ; the 
undoubted power of transmitting such habits, even when.of 
the most artificial and ludicrous kind, from parent to child, 
on the one hand ; and, on the other, the evident powers of 
reasoning, forethought and reflection, which we find inferior 
animals display,—are arguments the united force of which 
can no longer be ignored. Hence the difference between 
man and the higher mammals becomes, for the most part, 
a difference of degree, although this is occasionally so great 
as almost to amount to a difference in kind. The bearing 
of this truth on the important question of the title of the 
lower animals to immortality is manifest, though this is a 
point which we cannot here discuss. We, however, hail 
with pleasure the advance of more generous and enlightened 
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opinions on a subject which must naturally interest every 
thinking man, and the extension of which will, we may 
well hope, add to the due appreciation of and consideration 
for creatures to which we are indebted for so many of the 
innocent pleasures of life, and which, moreover, are only a 
little beneath us in the scale of creation. 

On the ethical part of our subject we need not dwell 
long. It is obvious that the recurrence to a kind of semi- 
intuitionalism which characterizes contemporary philosophy 
on its intellectual side, will also obtain in its ethical aspect. 
Hence, instead of the doctrine that a man’s moral princi- 
ples and religious sentiments are the mere effects of his own 
personal experience and training, we are now informed that 
“the experiences of utility, organized and consolidated 
through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which by 
continued transmission and accumulation have become in 
us certain faculties of moral intuition, certain emotions 
responding to right and wrong conduct, which have no 
apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.” * 
The theory thus laid down appears to us, indeed, to labour 
under serious deficiencies when considered as entirely ac- 
counting for the higher moral and religious faculties of 
mankind ; but on these we need not dwell, as they have 
been already pointed out in the pages of this Review. We 
would remark that the weak part of the theory seems to us 
to lie rather in the assumed starting-point than in the sub- 
sequent mode of growth; for it is manifest that the here- 
ditary transmission of moral faculties and religious tenden- 
cies is a fact quite independent of their supposed origin in 
the experiences of utility. In this case, as in that of intel- 
lectual ideas, the main point for consideration is not so 
much how the individual became possessed of them, as how 
they originated in the race; and we may accept the facts 
of growth and hereditary transmission without binding our- 
selves to a merely human starting-point. It is surely not 
inconceivable that a germ of spiritual force might have been 
implanted in the race of reasoning beings, and that such 
germ is transmissible and capable of growth by purely 
natural methods. Such a divine starting-point seems to us 


* Herbert Spencer, quoted by Bain, Mental and Moral Science, p. 722 
VoL. 1X. ye! 
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at least more in harmony with the existence of high moral 
and intellectual faculties than any mere experiences of uti- 
lity. And it is only by assuming some such origin for the 
ethical instincts of humanity that we are able to maintain 
our hold on absolute morality, a fixed law of right and wrong 
infinitely superior to, and therefore unaffected by, such a 
fluctuating standard as “experiences of utility.” At the 
same time we have no wish to impugn the mode in which 
these first ethical principles are alleged to have attained 
their present high development. Gradual growth, and trans- 
mission by natural methods, seem to us more in harmony 
with the general working of Divine Providence than special 
individual enlightenment or irregular flashes of divine in- 
spiration. And while this method of development of the 
moral sentiments is analogous to all the laws of growth 
which we discern in the physical or moral universe, it 
appears to us to carry with it a practical power quite pecu- 
liar to itself; for it is obvious what a forcible incentive to 
the cultivation of good and moral habits is afforded by the 
fact, that our descendants will reap by direct inheritance 
the fruits of such ethical training and exercise on our own 
parts. Instead of the isolation in which the Experience 
philosophy necessarily places every man—imparting to the 
most moral and best-regulated life a mere individual cha- 
racter, or at all events confining the influence exercised 
upon others to the comparatively indirect effect of example 
—we have in the theory of hereditary transmission of moral 
habits one of the strungest possible motives for leading a 
well-conducted and virtuous life. It is hence seen that a 
man’s moral character is no longer to be regarded as entirely 
his own property ; a man’s formed habits and modes of ac- 
tion must, like his intellectual powers, be looked upon as 
an entailed estate or ethical heirloom, which he must trans- 
mit, together with the usury of his own individual improve- 
ments, or with the deterioration caused by his neglect, to his 
children. Such a consideration, once generally accepted, 
would impart great additional weight to the best moral law 
that has ever been propounded. The Golden Rule of thie 
New Testament, the Ethical standard for humanity of Kant, 
the Greatest Happiness principle of Bentham, and the 
Altruism of M. Comte, would each and all benefit by the 
reflection that disinterested and noble acts, consolidated into 
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definite habits, become moral tendencies inherited by pos- 
terity. 

Our readers will easily perceive the further bearings of 
our subject on various questions of social science and legisla- 
tion. It seems probable, e.g. that more enlarged considera- 
tions on this point may have the effect of greatly tempering 
our indignation at many forms of vice with compassion for 
the vicious. The apology of C£dipus, 
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will be seen to have a much wider application than we are 
now apt to suppose. The legislation as well as the theology 
of the past went on the easy assumption that all men are 
born equal in respect of moral perceptions. It may perhaps 
exercise a humanizing influence upon sermons as upon laws 
if more attention be paid to possible congenital disabilities 
of the moral sense. A somewhat less harsh tone is indeed 
perceptible in popular discourses, and a corresponding rea- 
diness on the part of legislators to admit the possibility of 
inherited vice is equally apparent. The increase of such 
terms as kleptomania and dipsomania, and attempts at 
special legislation in order to counteract them, are sufficient 
indications of the change in public sentiment on the subject. 
That the growth of this feeling is likely to proceed much 
further, we have not the least doubt. English judges and 
jurymen will probably continue to evince impatience at the 
introduction of evidence of such a subtle kind ; but we may 
fairly hope that the bond-fide progress of mental science is 
not likely to be long impeded by the inability of the ave- 
rage juryman to weigh its evidence. Among the increasing 
complications of our civil and political systems, some room 
must certainly be found in our criminal administration for 
a maturely devised system of medical jurisprudence ; in 
which event, we may expect that a hospital for incurables 
will, in the case of our worst criminals, befittingly supersede 
penal servitude for life. 

The further bearings of our subject, such as, e.g, the 
infinite importance, not only for the present, but for all 
future ages, of proper training and culture for all classes, 
we will leave to the reflection of our readers. 

In bringing our remarks to a close, we may observe that 
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our main purpose in entering upon them was to draw atten- 
tion to the changing phase of contemporary philosophy, and 
at the same time to point out the religious, philosophical 
and ethical bearings of such a change. It is premature as 
yet to assume that the conclusions ostensibly put forth as 
merely tentative and hypothetical, will ever have a higher 
warrant for their acceptation. Demonstration, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, is no doubt impossible. But a high 
measure of probability, closely approaching that on which 
the transmission of physical qualities is based, may perhaps 
be some time attained. Meanwhile, no small warrant for the 
conclusion may be found for those who delight in unifying 


their various conceptions, and who regard the possibility of 


such unification as a test of truth, in the assimilation which 
the theory affords us of a man’s ethical with his physical and 
intellectual laws. It is certain that a man’s bodily, and 
almost certain that his mental, faculties are capable of in- 
heritance and transmission. It seems hard to say why the 
same law should not hold good of his moral faculties, or to 
point out in what consists the essential difference between, 
e.g., a congenital inability to apprehend an intellectual con- 
ception and a well-grounded ethical or social law. At all 
events, we may content ourselves with the fact that Philo- 
sophy has felt bound for the time being to retrace her steps 
so far as to take in a mental and moral birthright for 
humanity. The significance of this step we have already 
pointed out ; we need only add the protest that it is not fair, 
with the theories of Spencer, Darwin and Galton, before us, 
to pooh-pooh the doctrine of innate ideas, or to assume that 
the philosophy of Experience is the ultimate form of all 
philosophical speculation. 
JOHN OWEN. 
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For those who feel that our life here is from beginning 
to end an education which pre-suppose$ and points to the 
higher condition to which it leads, few things perhaps 
will appear more wonderful than the history of the purely 
spiritual relations which one man may bear to another. 
They may have started very far apart; they may have 
come into the closest possible contact ; and they may even 
after this seem to diverge indefinitely, perhaps irrecon- 
cilably. It is perfectly clear that each of these men is 
bound to be true to his own convictions, and that if the 
one allows his sense of obligation to the other to soften 
down or to gloss over difficulties which but for that sense 
of obligation he would have scrutinized to the utmost, he 
is really losing his hold of truth, and lapsing into a state 
which in the eyes of sacerdotalists would appear highly 
promising. This state both, it is supposed, would regard 
with equal horror; but it is also possible that if the man 
on whom the sense of divergence is consciously and keenly 
forced, should continue to work for years in independence 
of the teacher to whom he willingly owns his debt of 
gratitude, yet never losing the affection and sympathy 
which at any time he may have felt for him, he may, when 
the other has finished his journey and entered into his 
rest, be a better judge of the general work of that friend 
and its results, than they who have never had their con- 
filence in his judgments shaken. 

This, I confess, is my position with regard to the great 
teacher whose influence on English Churchmen in his own 
age has probably been wider and deeper than that of the 
most distinguished of the leaders of the revolution known 
as the Oxford movement. Whether his influence will be 
as great on subsequent generations, is a question which 
can be answered only when the value of the methods 
which he followed in the ascertainment of truth have 
been determined; nor do I hesitate to say that, if this 
method is not in precise accordance with facts, and if 
it may not be tested as we test all methods applied 
to the discovery of fact, his influence must hereafter be 
lessened, no matter what amount of vigour and beauty and 
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spiritual appreciation may be exhibited in his writings 
generally. But the point on which I feel bound to lay 
stress now is, that having been brought into this close 
mental contact with the man whose greatness and excel- 
lence men of all schools are ready and glad to acknowledge, 
and having afterwards felt myself driven to walk in a road 
which, if he could, he would have barred against me, I am 
probably a better judge of his work generally than they 
can be who have followed him to the end of his career with 
a sympathy and a conscious agreement which has under- 
gone no changes. Such men may possibly be so far dazzled 
by the beauty of his character and his teaching, as to make 
an unconscious compromise with that truth to which it 
was at the least his wish to pay absolute homage. In 
using this phrase, I am very far from seeking to insinuate 
that his love of truth began and ended in wishing. Such 
an imputation would be a gross injustice to the man who 
more than any other in his own generation fought against 
every superstition that may come between the soul and 
God, and who by the marvellous power of thorough sim- 
plicity interposed a formidable, perhaps an insuperable, 
barrier in the way of the strongest sacerdotal reaction of 
modern times. There can be no doubt that in him the 
theological reformers known as the Oxford School found 
their most powerful antagonist ; that, while they exalted a 
visible society as the indispensable medium of communi- 
cation between man and God, Mr. Maurice insisted that 
each man lives in God ; that at all times and in all places, 
God is educating and training, not this or that man, or this 
or that nation and tribe only, but all mankind; that they 
who are being thus trained and educated move in the right 
path and act rightly only in proportion to the measure of 
their obedience and their trust ; that in the proportion in 
which they may rely on themselves, their thoughts, their 
words and their acts, will be faulty or sinful, and that the 
character of thought and act can never be changed, no mat- 
ter who may be the thinker or the agent ; that falsehood, 
treachery, cruelty, oppression, are as wicked in one man as 
in another, and that we can no more excuse them or call them 
by other than their right name in the greatest of saints 
than we can in the greatest of sinners ; and that hence acts 
of lust or of lying, of cruelty or of treachery, when found 
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in the lives of Abraham or Jacob or David, must receive as 
stern a condemnation as when they are found in the life of 
a Nebuchadnezzar, of an Elagabalus or a Nero. 

I am in no sense pretending to write a biography of 
Mr. Maurice, or even to enter into any minute analysis of 
his character. The former is a task which probably none 
will undertake while his career must be viewed from so 
near a standpoint ; and the latter work is rendered unne- 
cessary by what has been already said by those who knew 
him best and loved him most. I should be sorry indeed to 
weaken in any degree the force of their words. I believe 
that he had that absorbing love of truth, that intense ear- 
nestness of devotion and self-sacrifice, which they all ascribe 
to him ; and in the convictions which I have already noted 
as underlying his teaching generally, we may, I think, dis- 
cern the lever which has imparted the most momentous 
impulse which Teutonic Christendom at least has received 
since it first asserted its rights at the Reformation. For, 
at a time when all existing schools were engaged in up- 
holding dogmatic systems which more or less shocked the 
moral sense,—while High-churchmen and Low-churchmen 
were alike maintaining an external infallible authority, the 
one of a church, the other of a book, and by virtue of this 
authority trying to convince men that a lie in Abraham 
was something different from a lie in Judas or Pontius 
Pilate, or that a command to murder or massacre ceased to 
he evil because it was alleged to come from God,—Mr. 
Maurice alone insisted that, come what might, we must 
hold to those perceptions of right and wrong, of truth and 
falsehood, which God has implanted in us as the very 
sheet-anchor of our spiritual life ; that if for an instant we 
ascribe to God that which would be vile or disgraceful in 
man, faith, trust and love, as applied to God, become a 
miserable mockery ; and that if, for instance, we feel horri- 
fied at the thought of any creature being kept alive through 
interminable ages solely that he may be tortured with the 
most excruciating pains, it is at the peril of tampering 
with and deadening their honesty and truth if they sup- 
press that horror, or disguise it by an hypocritical profession 
of belief in the dogma which thus horrifies them. 

It is probably not too much to say that by taking this 
ground, and maintaining it through evil report and good 
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report, Mr. Maurice did more, within the limits of the 
Church of England, to check the flood of sacerdotalism, 
and of the hard Protestant dogmatism which is its neces- 
sary complement, than any other one man, or perhaps 
than all other thinkers, of our own day. His earlier works 
appeared at a time when the Oxford leaders on the one 
hand, and their opponents on the other, were alike seek- 
ing to enforce on their countrymen a morality and a 
religion which had its sanction in never-dying fires, and to 
repress as deliberate rebellion and blasphemy the expres- 
sion of natural abhorrence for that which utterly contra- 
dicts our sense not only of mercy, but of the barest justice. 
Many certainly, whether within or without the borders of 
that Church which Mr. Maurice joined in his early years, 
and to which he yielded the devotion of his life, will 
remember, and remember with an intense gratitude, how 
on such subjects as these Mr. Maurice’s words in his 
Sermons on the Old Testament came as a breathing of 
life when all hope of life seemed passed ; how they felt 
as if freed from an intolerable bondage when they heard 
the emphatic verdict that words which horrify us in 
Augustine or Fulgentius are to be judged precisely as 
we would judge the same or like words in any one else. 
Sut when they once summoned courage to say that many 
words of Augustine and Fulgentius were as horrifying as 
any utterances of Baxter or Jonathan Edwards, it is 
obvious that the great work which it was the special 
object of Mr. Maurice’s life to achieve was practically 
accomplished. If they could say that it was monstrous in 
Augustine to speak of an infant as tormented for ever in 
the fires of hell because the priest who was summoned to 
baptize it was drunk or absent, and that his absence or his 
drunkenness was expressly ordained by God to insure that 
infant's damnation, it was clear that sacerdotalism in any 
form had lost its hold upon them. Henceforth they knew 
and felt that they could converse with their Maker as a 
man talks with his friend, and that they had a sense of 
justice, faithfulness, merey and love, because, and only be- 
cause, these qualities, understood as we understand them, 
and not in any other sense, constitute, if we may use the 
term where all terms must be inadequate, the essence of 
the Divine Nature. But if it be thus, not only this dogma 
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of endless torturings, but every other, was brought before a 
final tribunal which was neither an infallible book nor an 
infallible church, nor the opinion of the majority of man- 
kind or of the majority of Christians, nor necessarily even 
the belief of the best among them. In short, the whole 
fabric of traditional theology, as such, ceased to be an 
object which was to be regarded only with awe. Hence- 
forth each stone in it was to be examined with minute 
care, to ascertain not merely whether it harmonized with 
the whole structure (for this to a certain extent might 
be pre-supposed, and told little either for it or against it), 
but whether it was in itself sound and capable of enduring 
hard blows without fracture. Thus the doctrine of media- 
tion or atonement might be taken after that of final repro- 
bation, and the result would be that under these terms two 
notions would be found to exist, the one making these 
terms synonymous with substitution, or the infliction on 
the innocent of the punishment due to the crimes of the 
guilty ; the other interpreting them as expressions of that 
absolute submission and harmony of the will of Christ with 
the Divine Will which constituted his perfect sacrifice, we 
offering in imperfect measure the same sacrifice in pro- 
portion to the degree in which our wills are brought into 
conformity with the will of God. Of these two notions, 
Mr. Maurice rejected the former with horror, as cutting 
away the very foundations of all true faith and trust, and 
asserted that the latter, as commending itself absolutely to 
our sense of righteousness, was also the genuine teaching 
of the Scriptures. But it was obvious that though the 
notion or belief accepted might have the sanction, and, as 
he maintained, the exclusive sanction, of the Bible, it was 
not received because it had this sanction. Rather, it was 
the truth of the belief which imparted to this sanction 
whatever of value it might possess ; and the real tribunal 
was not the Scripture, nor any society of men professing 
to interpret that Scripture, but, in Butler’s words, God him- 
self speaking in the heart of man. 

I do not hesitate to say that in this position lay Mr. 
Maurice’s strength and his weakness. As against those who, 
like Dean Mansel, would assert or imply that we can in no 
sort comprehend the Divine Nature, and therefore cannot 
be justified in saying that justice and truth and love in God 
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must be what these saine qualities are in man, it placed him 
in an impregnable fortress ; but it laid him open to serious 
dangers and serious temptations from another quarter, be- 
cause it necessarily determined and modified his estimate of 
facts. It is of course quite possible that a man, fully con- 
scious of the conviction that he must, like Job, hold fast to 
his own righteousness as founded in the righteousness of 
God, and that he must never let it go, might yet be under 
the impression that a particular book or set of books con- 
tained nothing which could be really antagonistic to or 
subversive of this belief. The very strength of his assurance 
that the Divine Spirit which spoke in his own heart spoke 
also in Abraham or Moses, Isaiah or Paul, might also assure 
him that the books which tell us of these and of other ser- 
vants of God cannot offend against the moral sense in the 
way in which the decrees or dogmas of churches have some- 
times offended against it. He might therefore go through 
these books with extreme minuteness, and by bringing for- 
ward all that really harmonized with his belief, and leaving 
out all that might be placed on the other side, rise from his 
task with the certitude that we have in our hands a volume 
which, although not infallible and in no sense a tribunal of 
ultimate appeal, yet is essentially and completely in har- 
mony with the voice of the final Judge who speaks within 
us. Feeling this, he could not help feeling further that these 
books are a precious inheritance, illustrating the working 
of the Divine government in the education of the Jewish 
people and in the growth of the great society of Christen- 
dom, and that each incident in that long history has its own 
special lesson for us. It would only remain to add to this 
the notion that, without these incidents, we could not learn 
these lessons as clearly and forcibly as we may now, or 
possibly that we could not learn them at all; and we should 
have a state of mind which must be essentially opposed to 
the method of a genuine historical criticism. 

This is, in fact, what Mr. Maurice did, and the result was 
a state of mind which certainly deprives him of all claim to 
the title of a dispassionate historian. It will probably be 
admitted by all, that the conclusions of any science demand 
our acceptance only as being inferences from data which 
have been ascertained, and which lie open at any time for 
the scrutiny of all who may choose to examine them. All 
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these sciences, as being concerned with the phenomena of 
the universe, may indeed and do take root in God; but so 
far as they register these phenomena as foundations for 
future inferences, they register historical facts ; and we are 
not only justified in asking with reference to any one of 
them, Did this really take place, or did it not? but the 
question would be eagerly welcomed and answered by any 
one who felt that truth was of infinitely more importance 
than any conclusions or scientific systems whatsoever. If 
the same question cannot be put with the same freedom 
about any facts in the history of mankind, this cireumstance 
may be regarded as indisputable evidence that violence has 
been done to the historical sense, and that, so long as this 
state of things lasts, it is useless to hope that the truth of 
facts can be ascertained. In any case, I should have felt it 
my duty to insist that, with all his purity and humility of 
mind, with all his self-sacrifice, with all his intense eager- 
ness to promote the highest good of his fellows, Mr. Maurice 
was not more strictly an historian than those who find in 
the records of Latin Christianity incontestable proof that the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility has been held from the begin- 
ning by all good Catholics; but it becomes more imme- 
diately my duty when it has been emphatically maintained 
that “no positivist, no geologist nor ethnologist, respected 
and valued facts more than Mr. Maurice did; in the whole 
range of human investigation there was nothing alien or 
uninteresting to him—nothing, even in those departments 
of physical science of which he knew least, to which his 
quick intellect did not respond with a prompt alacrity and 
sympathy.”* The things said or done by human beings in 
all ages and countries come strictly within the range of 
human investigation ; but to the investigation of some of 
these things Mr. Maurice did not respond at all, except to 
protest against those who, after examining the evidence, 
were driven to assert that that evidence was inadequate or 
even worthless. The case is even more serious; for the 
protest was made, not on the score of ignorant or illogical 
procedure, but distinctly on moral grounds ; in other words, 
on grounds on which the Mahometan, the Buddhist or the 
Braliman, might equally protest against those who ventured 





* Spectator, May 18, 1872, p. 628. 
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to meddle with their traditional records. In broad speech, 
the genuine historian will have no greater attachment to 
one set of facts than to another; and if he felt conscious of 
the least reluctance to submit all of them to the same 
stringent tests, he would immediately suspect himself of 
being actuated by some secondary and illegitimate consi- 
derations. Such a man could never dream of saying—*I 
cannot afford to part with the facts narrated in the history 
of Thucydides. Each fact teaches me its own lesson, and 
all of them taken together form an invaluable storehouse 
of political knowledge and moral truth. Take away these 
facts, and you weaken or even destroy my conviction of 
these truths. I cannot, therefore, allow any to examine 
these facts except on the proviso that he shall shew them 
to be true facts.” Rather he would say—* Perish the his- 
tory from beginning to end, rather than that I should seek 
to exempt the most insignificant fact recorded in it froin 
the most minute scrutiny, utterly regardless whether the 
result of that scrutiny be its acceptance or its rejection. 
The history does certainly teach me invaluable lessons ; but 
if it be proved to be throughout untrue, my conviction of 
the truth of those lessons is neither weakened nor shaken. 
All history teaches me these lessons ; and if the history of 
Thucydides be shewn to be a fiction, I shall only say that 
it has been put together with wonderful plausibility, so as 
to suit a political and ethical code which commends itself 
to me as profoundly wise, and that thus his work at the 
least proves to me that he shared my convictions; in 
other words, that the truth of these lessons in no degree 
depends on the truth of his history, although the history, if 
true, furnishes a most striking illustration of their truth.” 
In the judgment of such a man, it would be really ludicrous 
to say, “The stories of the Decemviral legislation, or of the 
establishment of the republic at Rome, impart to me lessons 
which I cannot do without ; therefore these stories are true, 
and any one who attempts to take them away from me, not 
only does me a mischief, but makes it henceforth impossible 
for me to teach these lessons to others.” 

Yet this is, virtually, the language which Mr. Maurice 
applied to those who felt themselves bound to examine the 
history of the Pentateuch. The Mosaic legislation and his- 
tory, and the legislation of Servius Tullius, with the Veien- 
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tine or Samnite wars, are all alleged facts ; of every one of 
them we are bound to ask indifferently, “ Did these alleged 
facts take place as they are represented to have taken place, 
or did they not? and if they did not, then, further, did they 
take place at all?” But this process with regard to some 
of these facts was estopped at the outset by Mr. Maurice, 
when, speaking of the Bishop of Natal’s examination of the 
history of the Exodus, he said : 


“He seemed to me to be taking from us the very message 
which we had been suppressing and mutilating, ... to be driving 
us to the old platitudes and abstractions about the necessity of 
order to freedom, and freedom to order, which have no power 
over any human spirit, when we might, if we believe the Exodus, 
speak of an everlasting God of Freedom, who is also, and for that 
reason, the God of Order.” * 


In other words, we cannot speak of an everlasting God 
of Freedom and of Order unless we accept the whole narra- 
tive of the Exodus as a narrative of actual fact. I deny it 
absolutely. If we had never heard of the Exodus, we might 
have learnt the same lesson from the narrative of the Persian 
war and of the overthrowing of Xerxes, which answers to the 
overthrowing of Pharaoh ; and if both these histories had 
perished utterly, we might draw the same truth from all 
that is passing round us, or has passed in any age or land. 
Yet Mr. Maurice could actually go on to say that, apart 
from these Mosaic traditions, England could never have 
done what she has, and that the English people could never 
have thrown off the oppression of feudalism. 


“Tf there was a Lord God who had proclaimed His commands 
out of heaven amidst thunders and lightnings ; if He was really 
what He said that He was, a Lord God who brought His people 
out of bondage ; if He had indeed redeemed slaves in Egypt out 


of the hands of a tyrant;.... if He was the same from genera- 
tion to generation ;.... then England might live, then English- 


men might hold up their heads against their foe, and rise up 
when they were ever. so sunken, in the might of Him who had 
promised not to forsake them or to forget them.” t 

I am speaking simply as an historian; and I again deny 
absolutely that we can have no message for the oppressed, 


+ Ibid. p. 70 
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if the story of Jewish deliverance from Egyptian tyranny 
be either wholly or in part untrue. The truth is, that in 
these propositions Mr. Maurice has mixed up premisses of 
two different kinds, those relating to certain alleged events 
being placed on the same level with the premiss, “if God 
was the same from generation to generation ;” so that, after 
all, the appeal lies not to the truth of the history, but to 
the reality of our conviction and trust in a living God. 
Apart from this, I deny altogether that the narrative of the 
Exodus had anything to do, as Mr. Maurice declared that 
it had, with raising the English middle classes into moral 
and political existence, or with the great oath of the Swiss 
peasants at Riitli, with the witness of Savonarola against 
Alexander VL, or with the energy of the Russian Czar in 
driving back the invader who had profaned the holy shrines 
of Moscow.* There is no evidence whatever to prove the 
proposition. 

In short, the ground thus taken is that of a mind whose 
spiritual convictions are as sound as they are strong, but 
in which the historical sense is very feeble, and facts are 
regarded from a point of view which makes it impossible 
to determine whether they are facts or not. Thus the de- 
mand for the translation of the Bible into the vernacular is 
said to have been prompted by a craving “ more particularly 
in this sense (that, namely, of edification), for the portion 
of the Bible which Bishop Colenso now declares to be not 
historical,’ although there is nothing to shew that they 
desired the Pentateuch more than other parts of the Old 
Testament. 

It is unnecessary to say more than that this attitude of 
mind must lead sooner or later to intolerance, and that it 
did lead Mr. Maurice into an intolerant and unjust treatment 
of one of his oldest and dearest friends, which all indifferent 
and impartial historians must regard with grave regret. It 
is imperative on those who care more for the truth of facts 
than for any moral lessons which may be drawn from them 
until the alleged events have been proved to be real events, 
to speak with all plainness even of the greatest and the 
best of men when these place obstacles in the way of 
genuine and unbiassed historical research. Mr. Maurice 


* Claims of the Bible and of Science, p. 71. 
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did this by building an elaborate fabric upon very scanty 
and frail foundations, by representing the Israelites as 
entering Canaan strong in the firmness of their mono- 
theistic convictions, and possessed of an elaborate sacer- 
dotal legislation which insisted on a_ three-fold yearly 
gathering of all the males, and on a multitude of rules on 
the most momentous subjects, which, so fur as we can see, 
were either unknown or never carried out until after the 
Babylonish captivity or in times not long preceding it. 
When this is done on the ground that the facts are needed 
to enforce a particular lesson, and that they must be true 
because they enforce it, it becomes the duty of the historian 
to say that sooner or later every fabric sé raised must fall ; 
that, when it has fallen, the truth which was supposed to 
rest on it, or the lesson which was thought to be derived 
from it, will remain wholly unaffected by the catastrophe ; 
and that however great and fruitful may have been the work 
of Mr. Maurice as an unflinching opponent of sacerdotalism, 
and the fearless preacher of a law which knows no excep- 
tions and can never fail, he has done little to promote the 
interests of historical science. He may indeed, and he 
must, express his gratitude for all that Mr. Maurice did to 
raise the religious life and thought of the people, but he 
dares not to withhold the expression of his convictions 
when higher interests are at stake than the good name of 
one of the most single-hearted, most loving and most fear- 
less of men. 


, — y ” A Ne aha 
apepoty OVTOLV dirouv, OTLOV TPOTLLEV THV adnleav. 


I will not say that the ill effects of Mr. Maurice’s atti- 
tude towards the historical criticism of the Bible would 
be inappreciable in his life and character. It would be 
rash to assert this of any man; and in the case of Mr. 
Maurice it may perhaps be fairly maintained, that had it 
not been for the special form which certain alleged his- 
torical facts assumed in his eyes, he probably would not 
have deserted the religious society in which he was born 
and educated. The tone of mind which shaped his critical 
method ran, therefore, as it probably does with most men, 
through all his life and work ; but of the purity and noble- 
ness of Mr. Maurice’s life and work I have an assurance, 
which in its strength will not, I trust, yield to that of any 
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who feel bound to him by ties of the deepest gratitude. 
He would have desired for himself no better reward than 
that he should be remembered as one who taught his coun- 
trymen that the will of God is to bring men to their high- 
est good, and that His power is commensurate with His 
will. This reward is his already, and it will be his in more 
abundant measure as time goes on. To teach men thus, and 
to live in the spirit of this faith, is the truest work of the 
servants of God; and this work Mr. Maurice did with a 
single-minded and unswerving zeal and love, the memory 
of which will be treasured by thousands with life-long 
thankfulness. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


IV.—THE NONCONFORMIST PROGRAMME AND 
POLICY. 


Authorized Report of the Proceedings of the General Confer- 
ence of Nonconformists held in Manchester, January, 1872. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


A DEEP and wide-spread agitation undoubtedly prevails 
among the Nonconformist bodies of England, which, on the 
one hand, is condemned as an outbreak of sectarian jea- 
lousy and bitterness ; and, on the other hand, welcomed as 
indicating one of those great movements of thought and 
feeling which determine the course of religious history and 
deliver the life of the soul from unhealthy and unjust re- 
straints. The controversies which have fastened themselves 
upon certain clauses of the Elementary Education Act, 
‘while possessing to some minds no nobler importance than 
attaches to ecclesiastical efforts to win political power, are 
actually fought out in the parishes and boroughs of the 
land by combatants who, upon whichever side they may 
be marshalled, manifest an equally intense conviction that 
principles are involved which have too large a meaning and 
too wide a range to be treated as the passionate incidents 
of a passing quarrel with the Government of a day. 
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The formation of a Nonconformist party in the State, 
although dreaded by many, whose love of religious liberty 
is beyond dispute, as a disastrous catastrophe endangering 
the gradual unfolding of a liberal political and theological 
policy, and resented by its ecclesiastical opponents as 
another proof of “ Dissenting” dogmatism,—has been under- 
taken by men whose chief interest in life is the Christianity 
they be lieve and teach, and is proceeding with steady and 
det ermined s steps. An organization bearing the distinct 
name of “ Nonconformist” is extending itself with sig- 
nificant rapidity. From town to town, and from village to 
village, the conviction is spreading that the grave respon- 
sibility of securing for the people of England a perfect 
religious equality rests emphatically with Nonconformists. 
Those most familiar with the history of the Manchester 
Conference were the most surprised at its unanimity and 
its enthusiasm. The delegates, who attended to the num- 
ber of 1885, had been subjected to no preliminary test, 
expressed or understood, and had been publicly appointed 
by more than 800 district associations. Accredited repre- 
sentatives were present from the Congregational and Bap- 
tist Unions, and from various organizations connected with 
the New-Connexion, United and Primitive Methodists, 
Unitarian, Presbyterian and other bodies. At the very eve 
of the Conference itself, those upon whom the conduct of 
its business fell, anxiously questioned whether elements so 
diverse could ever be harmonized, and prepared themselves 
to ys: fend the principles they personally held, in the spirit 

1 which men go upon forlorn hopes, rather than in the 
easy confidence of assured victory. Had anything less than 
a principle been submitted to the Conference, it would 
have broken up in confusion. In no ecclesiastical assem- 
bly that Europe has ever witnessed (we venture to assert) 
was the power of a principle more wonderfully manifested. 
Religious equality achieved its triumph, because it was 
stated in its simplicity, carried to its logical results, and 
fearlessly applied to every department of modern life. 

The interpretation of the thirteen resolutions unani- 
mously passed (with the exception of one, from which there 
was one dissentient) may be briefly given :—Let the soul 
have free life ; whatever orthodoxy or whatever heresy may 
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result, God must judge, not Parliaments and Ministers of 
State; Christianity must be trusted to accomplish its 
civilizing and redeeming work through the instrumentality 
of those who are consecrated by its spirit. 

The Nonconformist programme demands that Christian 
churches should be left to develop their own natural life 
according to the grace given to them, no exclusive privi- 
leges being accorded to any section of the community ; 
that fellowships and headships of colleges, and other offices 
and endowments connected with the national Universities, 
should not be confined to members of one sect; that endow- 
ments intended for the higher education of the people 
should not be devoted to partizan purposes; that public 
funds should not be entrusted to denominational manage- 
ment; and that the School Board and the State should make 
provision solely for the secular instruction which all chil- 
dren may receive in common ;—the responsibility of the 
religious education of each district being thrown upon those 
voluntary efforts which it is at once the privilege and the 
duty of religious men to make, and by which (it is contended) 
the religious life of the community can be most nobly sus- 
tained. 

The charges of narrowness and bigotry brought in some 
quarters against this programme, appear to us singularly 
inappropriate. Nothing whatever is sought for Noncon- 
formists as Nonconformists. If it were asked that in 
virtue of Nonconformity certain positions should be held 
in the State, the University and the School Board, there 
would be reason in the charge ; but a plea for equality can- 
not be fairly dismissed as a sectarian claim. 

The proposition made is, that restraints are placed upon 
the free religious life of England by conferring special 
favours upon any section whatever of the Christian Church ; 
and the strange reply is, that it is “narrow” and “ bigoted” 
to oppose those who conscientiously wish for their Church 
to receive such favours, Have not (it is asked) those who 
desire to administer State funds through their own deno- 
minational agencies, consciences as tender as those who 
object to confer on them such administrative powers? The 
argument will justify the fiercest persecution. Had not, it 
may be urged, the persecutors who lighted the fires of 
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Smithfield consciences they were bound to obey, as well 
as those who suffered at their hands? If some men “ con- 
scientiously” objected to profess a certain creed, others 
“conscientiously” objected to their continued existence upon 
earth, as corrupters of the truth of God, more dangerous 
than murderers, who can kill only the body and not the 
soul. 

General human rights surely limit the range of individual 
actions. The difference between the plea of conscience 
urged by the Nonconformist, and the plea of conscience 
retorted by the denominationalist who employs the re- 
sources of the State for the purposes of his party, is the 
difference between a conscience which, acting within the 
sphere of a personal relationship to God, takes away from 
no man the power of following his own convictions at the 
expense of his own energy and substance, and the con- 
science which appropriates the property of those who reject 
its dictates. 

A new definition of “ bigotry” seems coming into vogue, 
when resistance to ecclesiastical pretensions is condemned 
as an undue interference with the rights of believers in the 
authority of a priesthood ; and a new definition of “ narrow- 
ness” is found, when those who would give all forms of 
faith equal scope are rebuked because they will not make 
public provision for the restraint of thought. 

The Catholic hierarchy has formally declared * its un- 
alterable conviction that Catholic education is indispensably 
necessary for the preservation of the faith and morals of 
Catholic people, and condemned “mixed education” as 
intrinsically and grievously dangerous. It has claimed 
as an inalienable right, that provision shall be made by 
Government for the Catholic education of Catholic people. 
“One great evil of mixed schools” (the Hon. Francis Kerr 
acutely remarks), “especially with respect to Catholics in 
the country, where their children will almost always be in 
a minority, will be the effect—silent, but not less deadly 
on that account—produced on them by daily contact with 
children of other religious beliefs ; for it is not so much the 


* Manifesto of Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops, 1871. 
+ Speech delivered in Glasgow, 1872. 
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lessons as the influences of the majority of his school- 
fellows that affect the child’s mind.” 

Religious equality, as understood by Nonconformists, is 
broadly distinguishable from the religious equality pleaded 
as the ground for employing the resources of the State to 
prevent the daily contact of Catholic children with chil- 
dren of other religious beliefs. In the one case, the Catho- 
lic doctrine is neither aflirmed or denied by any act of 
national policy; in the other, the Catholic doctrine is 
affirmed by agents of the State. In the one case, the 
Catholic is left perfectly free to carry out such plans as he 
may choose on his own responsibility ; in the other, the 
Nonconformist is compelled to support a system directed 
by a priesthood. Religious liberality does not consist in 
keeping terms with an illiberal exclusiveness, but in se- 
curing an open field in which, by wager of fair battle, the 
ereat controversies of the world may work out their own 
solutions. 

Among those who sympathize with the newer researches 
of modern theology, and are more anxious for the develop- 
ment of free thought on religious subjects than interested 
in the issue of any purely ecclesiastical struggle, considera- 
ble distrust of the Nonconformist programine exists, because 
of the dogmatic character of many Nonconformist sects. 
A church embracing as many heretics as can possibly be 
gathered within its fold by subtle and dexterous interpre- 
tations of its legal position and creed, is preferred to any 
church marking its boundaries with sharp and definite lines; 
and when the demand for “equality” is raised by the 
upholders of the strictest orthodoxy as a condition of church 
membership, it is regarded with suspicion, if not actually 
condemned, as a method of concealing the reality of intel- 
lectual bondage beneath the forms of popular government. 
How can Nonconformists defend religious equality when 
they treat heretics with scant mercy, and very diligently 
separate the tainted sheep from the lambs of God without 
spot or blemish on their creed? Are there any orthodox 
Nonconformist churches in which Christians. differing as 
widely as Rationalists, Evangelical believers and Ritualists, 
can be received as members of one body ? 

The whole question at issue appears to us to be mistaken 
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when opposition to the Nonconformist programme is ani- 
mated by any such feeling as these questions indicate. If 
those who personally believe in a dogmatic basis for a 
Christian Church, and because they so believe develop their 
Christian life under dogmatic conditions, are to be con- 
demned as violators of religious equality,—this so-called 
religious equality is really resolved into a domineering 
assumption of the truth of one theory of church organiza- 
tion, and one theory alone. The upholder of the theory of 
a dogmatic church no more violates religious equality than 
the upholder of the theory of a broad church, so long as 
he sustains his church out of his own resources, and makes 
no appeal to the authority of the State to enforce its 
decrees. Nonconformity does not rest for its justification 
on the assertion of one creed against another, but on the 
conditions under which, in a free state, all creeds must be 
held. What is termed a “liberal” creed may be defended 
in a spirit as opposed to the genius of Nonconformity as an 
“illiberal” one. The essential characteristic of Noncon- 
formity is its maintenance of a direct relationship between 
the soul and its God. The one appeal of the history of 
Nonconformity is to the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
very narrowness of many Nonconformist sects had its 
origin in the determination of the believer to be true and 
faithful to his own experiences, even although he should 
be left to stand alone against the world. The fact that 
religious experiences are too purely personal to be expressed 
for all Christians in one set of formulas, has not even yet 
been discerned ; but the testimony of Nonconforn:ity remains 
] ] 


clearly given to the principle, that the religious life must 


be “hidden with Christ in God,” and that the Church must 


trust for its strength and glory to the spirit abiding within 


it, and cannot submit to the dictation, as it does not require 
the support, of any human authority. The precise amount 
of orthodoxy or heresy contained in the ereed which may 
happen to be professed, does not touch the prin iple on 
which Nonconformity itself de pen 

Would not, however, religious equality be practically 
established if within the Church of England subscription 
were abolished, and the door thrown open to every Chris- 
tian doctrine which could find believers and advocates ? 
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3y this plan, would not all the formularies of faith current 
among various denominations receive a fair treatment and 
be free to exercise any influence they may possess? The 


same opportunities would be offered for the propagation of 


Unitarianism and Trinitarianism, Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism, and no creed would possess any privileges beyond 
those the inherent power of truth might naturally bestow. 

The reply to this argument involves considerations con- 
nected with the distinguishing peculiarities of Christianity 
as a religion. Jesus Christ emphatically describes true 
worship as worship in “the spirit and the truth.” “Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my words ; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” He entrusts the organization of his church and 
the establishment of a new order of civilization to the 
power of the Holy Spirit of God, quickening the souls of 
his disciples. So far as religious obligations are thrown 
upon an external authority and regulated by State policy, 
while administered by Government functionaries, the bur- 
den of individual responsibility is, to that extent, lightened. 

To provide a church for a man is one thing; to arouse 
the life of the soul, so that, penitent for sin and glorified by 
aspiration, it needs must worship, is another. Whatever 
lessens the feeling that religion is a personal interest, and 
whispers a suspicion that God may be served by deputy, 
cherishes a state of spiritual pauperism and deadens the 
active energies of faith. A Christian church being abso- 
lutely dependent upon the Christianity of its individual 
members, is, we submit, of all institutions precisely the 
one which ought not to be given to a people by any cor- 
porate body of rulers, but to be founded and sustained by 
those who share the spirit which alone can fill it with the 
life divine. 

The abolition of subscription in the Church of England 
would not establish religious equality. It would establish 
a non-subscribing Church as the national church, but out- 
side of a national non-subscribing Church would be ranged 
all the sects by which Christendom is divided. Personally 
we belong to a non-subscribing church. We hold, with an 
intensity of almost passionate conviction, that within the 
church of Christ the human mind should have free scope 
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to grow, and that no unchangeable creed should task the 
faith of worshipers, seal the lips of preachers, and oppese 
obstacles to the light which has yet to break from God's 
most holy word. A very large number of Christians, how- 
ever, reject the non-subscribing theory of a Christian 
church, and maintain the necessity of defining a dogmatic 
basis. Religious equality would not be secured by esta- 
blishing the church to which we personally are attached, 
at the expense of the convictions of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It would be as unjust to orthodox’ Nonconformists to 
pledge the authority and employ the resources of the State 
on behalf of a non-subscribing church, as it is to connect 
the dogmas of the Trinity and the Atonement with the law 
of the land. 

It is perfectly true that in a non-subscribing church the 
most orthodox doctrines might be openly preached ; but 
a non-subscribing church in which orthodox doctrines may 
be taught, is an institution entirely distinct from a church 
resting upon a dogmatic basis. 

A church resting upon a dogmatic basis has its test of 
membership and its discipline. Its sacraments would be 
profaned if opened to the world.. Its privileges are reserved 
for its saints. A non-subscribing church imposes no dog- 
matic test and exercises no excommunicating powers. Its 
sacraments are as open to all who will receive them, as the 
glories of heaven and earth. It claims no privilege for its 
members which it refuses to the human race. The establish- 
ment by the State of a non-subscribing church would be a 
violation of religious equality, because it would tender the 
support of the nation to those who accept one special 
theory of the Christian church, while throughout Christen- 
dom the widest possible divergence of thought exists. The 
principle of religious equality cannot be enlarged or nar- 
rowed to accommodate varying individual agreements or 
disagreements with any doctrines proposed to be favoured. 

That part of the Nonconformist programme which refers 
to the Universities, requires no advocacy in these pages. 
It embodies the accepted policy of the more liberal mem- 
bers of all parties in the State, and indicates deficiencies in 
recent measures of reform, the correction of which is un- 
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doubtedly a matter of time more than of argument. The 
questions raised by the Elementary Education Act (1870) 
are more intricate and more controverted. The proposal 
that the School Board and the State should take charge of 
secular instruction, the religious education of each district 
being provided by voluntary effort, appears to us to be the 
legitimate result of Noncontormist history, and to stand or 
fall with the principles upon which Nonconformity depends 
for its existence. The State, as a State, cannot touch mat- 
ters of faith without outraging the convictions of some 
portion of its citizens. The religion taught by an official 
as a matter of school routine will be feeble in its influence, 
compared with the teaching of those who are moved to 
undertake the work by the deepest feelings of their hearts. 
By the employment of the schoolmasters of the nation as 
the religious instructors of its youth, parents are relieved 
from responsibilities which it is of the highest importance 
that they should personally feel; and Christian churches are 
absolved from duties which it is one of the purposes of their 
existence to discharge. The practical effect of religious teach- 
ing in public elementary schools has not been to attach our 
people to Christianity, but to render them indifferent to reli- 
gion itself. It is in evidence that a very small proportion 
indeed of the children that pass through the ordinary 
church schools of England, as men and women attach them- 
selves to any denomination. The Bible lesson is numbered 
among other lessons, and its divine power is lost. 

The exclusion of religious teaching from ordinary school 
work means the extension of religious teaching by agencies 
guided by the earnest religious men of the country, and 
sustained by that enthusiasm without which the soul can 
never be touched. A national system of secular education 
is admitted, by the very existence of a conscience clause, 
to be compatible with the religious education of the com- 
munity. A conscience clause enjoins absolute and com- 
plete separation between religious and secular teaching. 
The point at issue is, whether this religious’ teaching 
(which must by law be separated from the secular) should 
be given by the ordinary teachers of the school, or pro- 
vided by the voluntary efforts of Christian organizations. 
The precise advantage gained by employing the same 
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teachers and the same management to conduct the secular 
and the religious work, is in the possession of power to tax 
the community for the propagation of the creed of the 
party which happens to have a majority on the School 
Board. No contest in England turns upon the question 
whether religion should or should not form a part of edu- 
cation—on that point Nonconformist and Conformist are 
agreed ; neither does any contest turn upon the possibility 
of separating the religious from the secular element—that 
point is decided by the conscience clause ; but the issue 
challenged is, whether the masters of schools belonging to 
the nation shall be the servants of a sect. 

The scholastic profession—a profession which ought to 
be as independent of theology as law or physic—will be 
practically closed by a theological test, so long as a domi- 
nant sect has the power of enjoining the teaching of its 
own peculiar creed in a public school, or any part of the 
work of national education is handed over to the charge 
of denominational committees. As matters now stand, it 
is possible for a suspicion of heresy to prevent the engage- 
ment of a teacher, as it has been already known to influ- 
ence the appointments to inferior offices connected with 
School Boards. Under the present law, a thousand obsta- 
cles may be placed in the way of high-minded and inde- 
pendent men who have religious opinions of their own, for 
which they refuse to be responsible to the Board in autho- 
rity over them. 

It is notorious that the class of men entering holy orders 
has been lowered by the demand for subscription, and we 
anticipate the same result with respect to the “new sacer- 
dotal caste” created by the Education Act. The note of 
sectarianism has been sounded by managers of training- 
colleges, who are bidding their pupils do their utmost when 
they become teachers to propagate the principles of the 
Church of England in national schools. At a meeting of 
the Worcester, Lichfield and Hereford training-college, the 
pupils were advised,* that when offers of Board Schools 
were made to them, they should accept the position, tram- 
melled as they might find it in some respects, “ determined 


* Speech of Rev. G. D. 





iT yle, Oct. 1871. 
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to do their utmost towards impregnating those schools with 
those important principles which they would continue to 
learn at that institution.” 

Nonconformists charge the Education Act with contain- 
ing provisions which directly violate religious equality. 
The Act gives a School Board power to enforce the teach- 
ing (subject to the conscience clause) of any dogmas it may 
declare to be the truth of God. Formularies and catechisms 
which can be proved in a court of law to be distinctive of 
particular denominations are excluded ; but every doctrine 
contained in those formularies and catechisms may be 
openly and directly taught. 

A School Board may select any one of the religions which 
the world contains, and compel the master of a public school 
to be its teacher, under penalty of dismissal from his post. 
It is urged that religious equality is not infringed, because 
whatever religious teaching may be given in a school must 
be such as the majority of ratepayers prefer, and this majo- 
rity may be Catholic in one place, Church of England in 
another, Methodist in another, no sect having any advan- 
tage given it over others. We submit that it is a mistake 
to suppose that by this plan no favour is shewn to one sect 
more than another. Favour is shewn to the sect having the 
largest number of adherents. The sect which can win the 
majority of votes receives the marked and decided advan- 
tage of being able to employ public funds for the teaching 
of its own peculiar creed. Equality cannot exist when a 
majority may use the resources of a minority for its own 
sectarian purposes. A member of a minority is not placed 
on an equality with a member of a majority, when he is 
compelled to pay a tax for the propagation of a faith he 
rejects. 

The limitation placed by the conscience clause to the 
power the majority is permitted to exercise, fails to recon- 
cile with either civil or religious liberty the authority given 
to whatever sect may be locally strongest to teach its own 
dogmas in public schools. Even supposing that to those 
who do not attend religious instruction the Board school is 
really a secular school, the very fact that they are obliged 
to sit apart during the religious instruction proves that 
they are not on an equality with the other children attend- 
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ing the school. What right has any one sect to mark off 


the children of other sects, who merely happen to be infe- 
rior to it in number, as peculiar, in schools which belong 
to the whole town? The strictest conscience clause is but 
a thin veil flung over ecclesiastical assumption. 

The payment of fees to denominational schools consti- 
tutes another step towards the subjection of the education 
of the people to sectarian control. Over denominational 
schools the representatives of the ratepayers have no power 
whatever ; they cannot choose their teachers or their books; 
they have no right to enter their doors. The objection to 
the payment of fees for secular instruction to denomina- 
tional schools does not imply that there is any evil in 
giving religious education in the same room at another time, 
but that public funds ought not to be entrusted to com- 
mittees solely responsible to sectarian organizations. Eccle- 
siastical bodies are not the proper directors of public edu- 
cation. They have never proved themselves sufticiently 
free from the prejudices of party, or disposed to subordinate 
the chances of sectarian gain to the interests of unfettered 
scholarship. 

The results of the payments of fees to denominational 
schools can only be seen in connection with the recent 
increase of grants in aid, which may amount to 50 per 
cent. When the schools are filled with rate-paid scholars 
and the grant in aid is earned, the amount of voluntary 
subscriptions required is reduced to the merest trifle. The 
returns of one school are before us, from which it appears 
that 700 children have been educated at the cost to the 
subscribers of only £60 per annum. Although the fees 
paid by the children may not cover the cost of secular 
instruction, the school is able to obtain larger grants from 
the Government on account of attendances and passes, and 
voluntary contributions are less and less required. It is 
impossible to separate the payment made for the secular 
teaching from the money expended on the sectarian pro- 
pagandism carried on in a denominational school. The 
amount contributed from the rates helps to sustain the 
institution itself in the activity of all its branches. As a 
matter of fact, schools directly managed by the represen- 
tatives of the churches with which they are connected, and 
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in which the exclusion of catechisms and formularies is 
not required, may be almost entirely supported out of the 
rates and taxes of the country. 

The objection of those Nonconformists who believe that 
Christianity is prevented from fulfilling its highest func- 
tions by the interference of the State with religious teach- 
ing, and that the education ofa free people ought not to be 
handed over to the charge of the priests and clergymen of 
any denomination, to an educational policy so directly 
opposed to their most sacred convictions, may surely be 
called “conscientious” in the sense in which it was a 
matter of “conscience” with the early Christians to refuse 
a sacrifice to the gods of Rome. 

Undoubtedly, the plea of conscience urged against pay- 
ments from the rates must equally apply to the application 
of Queen’s taxes for the purposes of religious teaching. 
There can be no particular magic in a method of collecting 
money to change the character of the object for which it 
is expended. Nonconformists have gradually learnt to 
follow the logic of their own principles; and upon this 
point the Manchester Conference uttered no uncertain 
sound. The programme accepted by the Conference pro- 
tests against any legislation which will permit religious 
teaching at the public expense, or give support to deno- 
minational schools. 

The Government is not condemned because it has endea- 
voured to incorporate existing institutions with a national 
system, but for the very opposite reason. Instead of in- 
corporating existing institutions with a national system, it 
has encouraged, strengthened and extended that which is 
denominational at the expense of that which is national. 
The Government did far more than recognize the schools it 
found upon the ground ; it made distinct provision for the 
building of new schools upon the old sectarian basis, after 
the passing of the Act of 1870. Since this Act became 
law, 3230 building grants have been applied for by parties 
wishing to erect schools in which catechisms and formu- 
laries distinctive of particular sects may be tanght. Of 
these grants, 82 were sought by Roman Catholics, 460 by 
Nonconformists of various denominations, and 2852 by 
the Church of England. Nonconformists are reproached 
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for not having themselves applied for grants as open to 
them as to Churchmen and Catholics. The reply is patent. 
The majority of English Nonconformists desire the esta- 
blishment of a national system of education, and decline to 
extend their own schools in order that national schools 
may be built. It is part of the policy of a reactionary 
ecclesiasticism—the Protestant parallel to Ultramontane 
Catholicism—to offer to all sects terms of a character it is 
known that those who do not believe in the desirability of 
submitting national education to clerical management, will 
refuse to accept. 

By giving the School Board power to teach any religion 
it chooses : rendei ing possible the application of theological 
tests to masters of public schools ; and liberally applying 
rates and taxes to the support of schools under uncontrolled 
denominational management—the educational policy of the 
Government has, we contend, violated religious equality, 
and practically surrendered the education of England into 
the charge of the strongest ecclesiastical bodies. 

Delay in amending the Education Act means the aban- 
donment of all hope of possessing a national public school 
system. Vested ecclesiastical interests in education are day 
by day being established, which, if permitted to increase, 
will hold the country at their mercy. A new system of 
endowment is being upbuilt, which, if unchecked, will 
dangerously limit the development of the free religious life 
of England. 

If believers in religious equality are content merely to 
wait and watch, they will find when too late that the reli- 
vious life of the nation has been fatally checked, and that 
the masses of its people, instead of being touched by a 
Christianity taught powerfully through Christian agencies, 
will have dismissed religion as a school task to the limbo 
of forgotten lessons. We underrate the dangers which 
beset modern civilization. Statistics of pauperism and crime 
vive but slight insight into the wildness of the passions 
beating at the heart of a state of society so respectable and 
so cultured in its outward adornments and behaviour as 
our own. To bring th , power of religion to bear upon this 
barbarism, it must be divested of everything formal, dicta- 
torial and mechanical. The Christian Church possesses 
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resources applicable to the moral and spiritual elevation 
of the people, which are now wasted by being devoted to 
work the School Board could better perform. The 20,000 


clergymen who are said to have gone into the work of 


education are men of undoubted piety, and if relieved from 
the wear and tear of ordinary school management, would 
have time and zeal and strength to expend upon the waste 
and desolate places now left untouched. 

The agitation carried on for the purpose of amending the 
Act has been charged with delaying education. No accu- 
sation, we believe, could be more unfounded. The Noncon- 
formist members of School Boards throughout the country 
have been eagerly pressing for the erection of Board schools. 
The opposition has sprung from those who have wished to 
secure time to permit sectarian organizations to cover the 
vacant ground; and plans for denominational schools exist- 
ing only upon paper have been reckoned as furnishing 
available accommodation. In almost every rural and 


suburban district, the clergy have resisted the formation of 


School Boards ; while boroughs owe their establishment to 
the authority of town councils upon which clerical influ- 
ence cannot easily be brought to bear. 

Disputes upon concurrent endowment have not, on the 
part of Nonconformists, been permitted to interfere with 
education itself. The question whether it is better to leave 
children in the gutter or permit them to attend denomina- 
tion schools, does not in any way indicate the alternative 
presented to the nation. It has always been open to School 
Boards to obtain temporary premises, pending the erection 


of their own buildings, and to the Christian churches of 


a town to supply religious instruction out of their own 
abundant resources. 

It would not have retarded the progress of education for 
a solitary hour to have entertained no proposals for sectarian 
building grants after the passing of the Act; on the con- 
trary, such a course would have taken away the temptation 
to delay the organization of Board schools and secured their 
immediate erection. 

The demand that institutions subsidized by the State 
should, during the secular hours to which that subsidy is 
declared alone to apply, be managed by duly elected repre- 
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sentatives of the people, does not involve any limitation of 
the supply of schools. 

To describe those who submit the Nonconformist pro- 
gramme to the country, as “hating the Church more than 
they love education,” is to conclude that there can be no 
love of education apart from the recognition of sectarian 
motives and claims. 

The organization of Nonconformity for the promotion of 
religious equality appears to us justified by its necessity. 
The averment of those who support the Nonconformist pro- 
gramme is, that the principles which have been guiding 
the policy of the great Liberal party, and by the strength of 
which Catholics, Jews and Protestant Dissenters, enjoy the 
common privileges of English citizens, have been forsaken, 
and that powers dangerous to human liberty have been 
both assumed by the Government and placed in the hands 
of whatever sect may be dominant in the several parishes 
and boroughs of the country. 

They believe that the highest interests of Christianity 
and education alike are perilously threatened. What other 
resource is left than that the great Nonconformist bodies 
which have in past times been united in common suffer- 
ings, should again draw together and venture to claim, not 
a privilege for themselves, but an absolute and complete 
religious equality for every citizen of the empire ? 

A Nonconformist organization implies no antagonism to 
those liberal men who cannot be called “ Nonconformists.” 
It necessarily sympathizes with all who share its aims; 
and seeking for equality can assume no pre-eminence for 
itself. Undoubtedly some Nonconformists are opposed to 
the programme of the Conference—chiefly those attached 
to the Wesleyan denomination ; but the fact remains that 
it has been endorsed by a large majority of the district and 
national organizations connected with the Nonconformist 
bodies of the empire ; and it must therefore be recognized 
as asserting the principles and the policy which will be 
definitely maintained by whatever organized power there 
is in Nonconformity. 

[t is useless to disguise facts. The country is on the 
eve of a oTreat strugeole in which political parties will he 
recast. Sects and churches and governments will contend 
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against each other with that apparently hopeless confusion 
of aim and blindness of passion, which, while it will weary 
the thoughtful and sadden the peaceful, appears to be the 
condition under which alone the light of a divine order is 
permitted to break over a troubled world. 

Among the resolutions passed at the Manchester Con- 
ference was the following: 

“That after grave deliberation this Conference is compelled 
to conclude that the educational policy unfortunately adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, is hostile to the interests of 
religious liberty, since : 

“(1.) Under the Elementary Education Act sums of money 
may be paid from the rates for the support of sectarian schools. 

“(2.) By the grants in aid of denominational schools, which 
have been largely and unnecessarily increased, in addition to 
the payments made from the rates, sectarian organizations for 
education may be entirely sustained without private subscriptions, 
and, as the result, the education of the people is to a large and 
increasing extent given into the charge of the clergy of the 
Church of England and the priests of the Church of Rome. 

“ Every effort having been made to induce the Government 
to re-consider a policy which reverses the whole course of modern 
legislation, this Conference, believing that the cause of religious 
freedom is of more importance than any ties of party, appeals to 
the Nonconformists of Great Britain to declare that they will 
not accept as a satisfactory representative any candidate for a 
seat in the House of Commons who will not pledge himself to 
the amendment of the Education Act, in the sense, and to the 
extent, of the propositions adopted by this Conference ; and 
further, to make it clearly understood that, except under the 
pressure of great national exigencies, they will not give any such 
candidate their support.” 

This resolution contains no empty threat. It will leave 
its mark on the history of England. 


Henry W. CROSSKEY. 
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IF we ask ourselves what was the earliest impression 
produced by the spectacle of the universe on the mind of 
man, we can no longer, like Milton, imagine him standing 
alone upon the grass of Eden, and answering with adoring 
thoughts the gaze of the vaulted sky. The solemn tones 
of the Puritan poet give forth quite another music from 
any that really lay at heart in the childhood of the world. 
Yet it is admitted on all hands, not less by those who 
ridicule than by those who revere the tendency, that, to the 
eye of primitive wonder, the visible scene around would at 
first seem to be alive; day and night to have in them the 
lights and shades of thought; summer and winter to be 
pulsations of a hidden joy and grief; the eager stream to 
be charged with some hasting errand ; and the soft wind to 
whisper secrets to the forest leaves. This sympathy with 
the action of Nature,—this ideal interpretation of the world, 
—which looks through the physical picture of things, and 
is touched by more than their physical effect, is moreover 
a specially human characteristic, confessedly due, not to the 
endowments which we share with the other animal races, 
but to the higher gifts of a constitution in advance of theirs. 
It is therefore an enriching faculty, and not a deluding 
incapacity from which the happier brutes are free. Say 
what we will of the superstitions to which it may lay us 
open, who can contemplate its primitive manifestations 
without a profound, though it be now a compassionate 
sympathy? And when, among the pre-historic vestiges of 
man upon this earth, we find already a grotto for his dead,* 
where, after the farewell funeral feast, he shut them in with 
their weapons by their side and their provisions for their 
journey into the unknown fields, who does not feel in these 
simple memorials a pathetic dignity which other natures 
do not approach ? 

In the apprehension, then, of the human observer, using 
his most human faculty, this visible world is folded round 
and steeped in a sea of life, whence enters all that rises, 
and whither return the generations that pass away. This 

* At Aurignac in Haute Garonne: see Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 181, 
Beqq. 
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is religion in its native simplicity, so far as it flows in from 
the aspect of the physical scene around, and ere it has 
quitted its indeterminate condition of poetic feeling to set 
into any of the definite forms of thought which philosophers 
have named. Doubtless, it is an ascription to nature, on 
the part of the observer, of a life like his own: in the 
boundless mirror of the earth and sky, he sees, as the 
figures of events flit by, the reflected image of himself. 
But for his living spirit he could not move ; and, but fora 
living spirit, they could not move. Just as, when standing 
face to face with his fellow, he reads the glance of the eye, 
the sudden start, or the wringing of the hands, and refers 


them home to their source within the viewless soul of 


another ; so, with dimmer and more wandering suspicion, 
does he discern behind the looks and movements of Nature 
a Mind that is the seat of power and the spring of every 
change. You laugh at so simple a philosophy ; but how 
else would you have him proceed? Does he not, for this 
explanation, go straight to the only Cause which he knows? 
He is familiar with power in himself alone: in himself it 
is Will; and he has no other element than Will to be 
charged with the power of the world. Is it said to be 
childish thus to see his own life repeated in the sphere 
that lies around him, and to conceive of a God in the 
image of humanity ; to project, as it were, his own shadow 
upon the space without, and then render to it the homage 
of his faith? * The objection might naturally enough be 
urged by a disciple of Schelling or Cousin, who supposed 
himself able to transcend his personal limits, and take 
immediate cognizance of the Infinite and Absolute. But 
surely it comes ill from those who have carried to its ex- 
treme leneth the Protagorean maxim, that “Man is the 
measure of all things ;’ who have laid down as a rule that 
we know nothing but our own feelings and ideas ; and who 
have construed back even the material world into an ideal 
reflex of the order and permanence of our sensations.+ The 
objection, however, is as little considerate as it is consistent. 
For, if we are to conceive of Mind at all elsewhere than at 
home, where are we to find the base of our conception, the 


* Mill’s Logic, Book iii. ch. v. § 9. 
+ Mill's Examination of Hamilton, ch. ii. xi.; Grote’s Plato, ch. xxvi. 
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meaning of the words we use, if not in our own mental 
consciousness? Not in religion only, but in every sphere 
of understanding, self-knowledge is the condition and the 
limit of other knowledge ; and if there were laws of intel- 
lect, or affections of goodness, other than our own, they 
must remain for ever foreign to our apprehension, and could 
be no objects of intelligent speech. Be it an order of 
thought of which we see traces beyond us, or a purpose of 
righteousness, or an expression of power, we have no means 
of imagining it at all except as homogeneous with our own. 
Either, therefore, the structure of our highest faculties is 
unsound, and the very constitution of our Reason condemns 
us to Unreason; or else the likeness we see between the 
world within and the world without, in its idea and its 
causality, reports a real correspondency, the answering face 
of the Divine and the human, communing through the 
glorious symbolism between. 

It is at all events acknowledged as a fact, that this 
religious interpretation of the world is natural to man. It 
therefore holds him, till it is dispossessed by some superior 
claimant, with a certain right of pre-occupation. Next, it 
must also be admitted that, simply as an hypothesis, it is 
adequate to its purpose ; Le. that, if tried through the whole 
range of the phenomena, it provides a sufficient cause for 
all. It may be open to an objector to say that an Infinite 
Divine Will, eternally acting through the universe, is more 
than we want to give account of what we find; but he 
cannot say that it is /ess. It supplies an inexhaustible 
fund of causality, equal to every exigency, and incapable 
of being thrown upon engagements which it cannot meet. 
It is only when you add on to it superfluous explanations 
of your own,—when you affect to know, not only the 
power whence, but also the reason why ; when you presume 
to read the particular motives whence this or that has 
sprung; when you charge the lightning flash with venge- 
ance, or treat a blighted harvest as a judgment upon sin ; 
when you discuss the course of a comet, or a trembling 
equilibrium of the planets, as a preparation for the judg- 
ment-day ; when, in short, you fill the fields of space with 
the fictions of your spiritual geography, and pledge them 
without leave to act out the situations of your drama, that 
you are sure to be brought to shame, and turned into the 
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outer darkness prepared for the astrologers. But, keep to 
the modesty of simple religious faith, which, however sure 
of the ground and essence of things, knows nothing of the 
phenomena, and lets Science sort them as it will; say 
humbly, “How this and that may be, I cannot tell, nor am 
I in the secret why it is not other; I only know it is from 
Him who shines in the whole and hides in the parts ;” and, 
stand where you may in time or place, you hold the key 
of an eternal temple on which none can put a lock you 
cannot open. 

If, then, the recognition of Divine Causality is admitted 
to be primary and natural to man, to be dictated by just 
the faculties which lift him above other tribes, and to he 
adequate to the whole field it proposes to embrace, how is 
it that in many a mind it is weakened by the spirit of 
modern knowledge, and meets there with beliefs and tastes 
which seem to be ill at ease with it, and by supercilious 
looks to take repose and courage out of it? Has anything 
really been found out to disprove it? Has any chamber 
been opened and found empty, where it was thought God 
was sure to be? Has any analysis reached the hiding- 
place of his power, and entered its factors on its list of 
chemical equivalents? Has any geologist succeeded, not 
only in laying out the order of phenomena into well-rea- 
soned succession, but in passing behind phenomena alto- 
gether, so as to attest a vacuity in the sphere of real Being ; 
and, after his long retreat through the ages, has he slipped 
out at the back-door of Time right into the Eternal, and 
brought word that there is no Mind there? Let us calmly 
review, one by one, the characteristic achievements and 
auguries of recent Science, so far as they are supposed to 
affect religious conceptions, and estimate what they have 
done to disturb the Theistic interpretation of the world. 

The first grand discovery of modern times is the inimense 
extension of the Universe in Space. Compared with the 
fields from which our stars fling us their light, the kosmos 
of the ancient world was but as a cabinet of brilliants, or 
rather a little jewelled cup, found in the ocean or the 
wilderness. Wonderful as were the achievements, and 
sagacious as were the guesses, of the Greek astronomers, 
they little suspected what they were registering when they 
drew up their catalogues of stars: skilfully as they often 
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read the relative motions and positions of the wandering 
lights of heaven, so as to compute and predict the eclipse, 
their lines of measurement fell short even of this first 
solar chamber of Nature; and, for want of the telescope, 
their speculative imagination soon lost itself in childish 
fancies beyond. The concentric crystal spheres, the ada- 
mantine axis turning in the lap of Necessity, the bands 
that held the heaven together like a girth that ties a ship, 
the shaft which led from earth to sky, and which was 
paced by the soul in a thousand years, except when the 
time was come for her to be snatched in the twinkling of 
an eye to the mortal birth ;—these things, presented in one 
of the most solemn and high-wrought passages of ancient 
literature,* give us the standard of the Greek kosinical 
conception in its sublimest dreams. That Plato should 
deem that fair but miniature structure not too great for 
some sort of Personal management, that he should provide 
a soul to fill it, ever living and self-sufficing, thinking out 
its order and gleaming through all its beauty, and making 
it an image of eternal good ;—this, it is said, is not won- 
derful: the theory was not wholly disproportioned to the 
scale of the phenomenon. But what has now become of 
that Night-canopy of his and all that it contained? It 
has shrunk into a toy ; and with it, we are told, its doctrine 
must go too. That which he deemed a millennial journey 
for the human traveller has been measured for us by a 
messenger swifter than the flash of Plato’s thought ; a mes- 
senger that could run round the earth eight times in a 
second.f What would the Philosopher have said, had he 
known at once this fleetness of the light and the time it 
spends upon its way?—that the beams flung from the 
pole-star on the evening when as a youth of thirty he was 
detained in his sick-room from the last hours of Socrates, t 
could only just reach his own eye when, at four-score, he 
was about to close it in death? As for the paler rays of the 
milky way which he describes, many a one that started in 
the hour when Plato was born, we are too soon to see ; 
for they are not yet half way. Is this stupendous scene, 
we are asked, inhabited and wielded by one Sole Will? 
* Plato de Republ. 614 C—621 B. 

+ The speed of light is 192,000 miles per second. } Plato, Pheedo, 59 B. 
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Can we stretch the conception of Personality till it is 
commensurate with the dimensions of such a world? Must 
not the problem be flung in despair into the shadow of 
fate, to be scrambled for by the rude and nameless forces 
which can do we know not what ? 

To this vague apprehension, which seems to oppress nany 
minds, thus much must be conceded ; that a compact little 
universe, every part of which our thought can visit with 
easy excursions, and which can lie within our conception 
as a whole, is better fitted to the scale of our capacities, 
and less strains the efforts of religious imagination, than 
the baffling infinitude which has burst open before us. 
But ease of fancy is no test of truth ; and the mere inability 
of panting thought to overtake the opening way is no rea- 
son for retracing the steps already made. To let our own 
incapacity cast its negative shadow on the universe, and 
blot out the divineness, because it is too great, is a mere 
wild and puerile waywardness. How does the siz of 
things affect their relation to a Cause already infinite? 
The miniature kosmos which we owned to be divine is still 
there, with all its beauty and its good ; only embosomed in 
far-stretching fields of similar beauty and repeated good. 
It is not pretended that the vaster quantities with which 
we deal introduce us to a different quality of things ; that 
they take us into lawless regions, and turn us out from a 
kosmos into a chaos. On the contrary, the same simple 
but sublime physical geometry which interprets the path of 
the projectile, the phases of Venus, and the sweep of the 
comet which has no return, is still available in the most 
distant heavens to which the telescope can pierce ; and the 
star-traced diagrams of remotest space are embodied reason- 
ings of the same science which works its problems on the 
black board of every school. Nay, the very light that brings 
us report from that inconceivable abyss, is as a filament 
that binds into one system the extremes of the kosmos 
there and here; for when it reaches the telescope, it is 
reflected by the same law as the beams of this morning's 
sun; the prism breaks it into the same colours, and bends 
them in the same degrees. So confident do we feel that 
there is not one truth here and another there, that no 
sooner does a luminous ray out of the sky reproduce in its 
spectrum the same adjustment of lines and colours which 
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our incandescent chemicals have been made to paint upon 
the wall, than we pronounce at once upon the materials 
supplying the solar and stellar fires. Nor do the nebule, 
composed of gaseous matter of various density, with bril- 
liant nucleus and fainter margin, leave it doubtful that the 
laws of heat and expansion which have been ascertained 
by us here carry their formulas into those vast depths. It 
is plain, therefore, that in being thrust out beyond the 
ancient bounds we are not driven as exiles into a trackless 
wilderness, where that which we had owned to be divine 
is exchanged for the undivine; the clue familiar to our 
hand lengthens as we go and never breaks; and, with 
whatever shudder imagination may look round, reason can 
find its way hither and thither precisely as before. What 
indeed have we found by moving out along all radii into 
the infinite?—that the whole is woven together in one 
sublime tissue of intellectual relations, geometric and phy- 
sical ; the realized original, of which all our science is but 
the partial copy. That science is the crowning product 
and supreme expression of human reason; what then is 
the organism which it interprets and renders visible on the 
reduced scale of our understanding? Can the photograph 
exhibit the symmetry of beauty and the expressive lines 
of thought, if no mind speaks through the original? Can 
the dead looks of matter and force fling upon the plate the 
portrait alive with genius and serene with intellect? Unless, 
therefore, it takes more mental faculty to construe a uni- 
verse than to cause it, to read the book of nature than to 
write it, we must more than ever look upon its sublime 
face as the living appeal of thought to thought, the inedium 
through which the eye of the Infinite Reason gazes into 
ours and wakes it to meet him on the way. The kosmic 
tracks all have the same termini; whoever moves upon 
them passes from Mind to Mind; God thinking out his 
eternal thought on lines that descend to us, from Cause to 
Law, from Law to Fact, from Fact to Sense; and we, 
counting our way back with labouring steps, from what we 
feel to what we see, and from what is to what must be, 
till we meet Him in the eternal fields, where all minds live 
on the same aliment, the ever-true and ever-good. Whe- 
ther, in the movement of reason, He descends to us or we 
ascend to Him, it is by the path of law that stretches across 
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the spaces of the world, and is in one direction the way- 
farer’s track, and in the other the highway of our God. Is 
it not childish, then, to be terrified out of our religion by 
the mere scale of things, and, because the little Mosaic 
firmament is broken in pieces, to ask whether its Divine 
Ruler is not also gone? Do you fear because the earth has 
dwindled to a sand-grain? So much the more glorious is 
the field in which it lies ; so much the more numerous the 


sentinels of eternal equilibrium, the brilliant witnesses of 


order, rank upon rank, that pass always the same word, 
“There is no chaos here.” Do you pretend that the dimen- 
sions are beyond the compass of a personal and living 
Mind? How, then, has your own mind, as learner, man- 
aged to measure and to know it at least enough to think 
it something beyond thought? Cannot the creative Intel- 
lect occupy and dispose beforehand, any scene of which 
your science can take possession afterwards? And if it is 
too much for the resources of Mind, which at any rate is 
supreme among the things we know, how can it fail to be 
in higher measure beyond the grasp of anything else? 
Does the order of one solar system tell us that we are in the 
domain of intelligence, but the balance and harmony of 
ten thousand cancel the security, and hand us over to blind 
material force? Shall a single canto from the Epic of the 
world breathe the tones of a genius divine ; yet the sequel, 
which clears the meaning and multiplies the beauty, take 
from the poem its inspiration of thought, and reduce it to 
a mechanical crystallization of words? Does Reason turn 
into Unreason as it fills auguster fields and nears the 
Infinite? Such a fear is self-convicted, and cannot shape 
itself into consistent speech: it is the mere panic of in- 
competent imagination, which the steadfast heart will tran- 
quillize and the large mind transcend. We are not lost, 
then, in our modern immensities of space; but may still 
rest, with the wise of every age, in the faith that a realm 
of intellectual order aud purest purpose environs us, and 
that the unity of nature is but the unity of the All-perfect 
Will. 

The second great discovery of modern Science is the 
immense extensicn of the Universe in Time. This also 
disturbs the hearts of men by the dissolving of many a 
venerated dream, and forces on them unwelcome and un- 
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wonted conceptions, the significance of which we must try 
to estimate. 


history, and listen to other men’s thought ere we venture 
to work out our own, we encounter at once a singular 
rebuke to the precipitancy of theological fear. As if to 
evince the perseverance of religious faith, and its ready 
adaptation to the intellectual varieties of mankind, a con- 
spicuous proof presents itself on this very field, that one age 
may consecrate a belief which to another may appear sim- 
ply impious. The imagination of Christendom has selected 
and drawn out from eternity two limiting epochs as su- 
premely sacred,—the Creation and the Dissolution of the 
world. These two,—the opening scene of the Divine drama 
of all things and its catastrophe,—have enclosed for us the 
whole terra firma of humanity, nay, of physical nature 
itself, between opposite seas of awe and mystery. All the 
beauty and horror, the tenderness and wrath, the pity and 
hope, which piety can wring from the soul of genius, have 
been shed upon those moments to make them real by their 
intensity. The imagery of ancient hymns,—the “ Lucis 
Creator Optime” and the “ Dies irz, dies illa,’"—the master- 
pieces of Art in the cathedrals of cities, and still more 
perhaps the plebeian pictures by the road-side oratory,—the 
majestic Epics of Dante and Milton,—the glorious music 
with which Haydn ushers in the light of the first days 
and Spohr draws down the shadows of the Jast,—have 
deeply fixed these supernatural boundaries in the fancy 
and feeling of Christians. Yet these very conceptions, that 
the universe had come into existence, and that it would 
pass out of it, are treated by Aristotle as totally inadmis- 
sible and at variance with the Divine perfection :* and so 
strong was the reverential feeling of the ancient philosophy 
against them, that even Philo the Jew, in the face of his 
own Scriptures, was carried away by it, and wrote a special 
treatise to prove the indestructibility of the world. Far 
from beginning with Genesis and ending with a destruction 
of the heavens and the earth, both of them sudden alike, 
the Greek philosophical piety shrank distressed from pa- 





* Arist. de Colo, I. 3, II. 1; Met. xii. viii. 1074 a. b.; Conf. Philo, de 
Incorruptibilitate mundi, 3. 





If for this purpose we deign to consult the witness of 
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roxysms of change, and never felt itself in the Divine pre- 
sence, except where the evolution was smooth and the 
order eternal.* The more it retired from phenomena to 
their ground, and, while among phenomena, the more it 
dwelt with regular recurrences which might go on for ever, 
the nearer did it believe itself to the Supreme Mind. Its 
favourite symbols and abodes of the god-like were not the 
earthquake and the smoking mountain, with its “ blackness 
and darkness and tempest and voice of a trnmpet and 
sound of words ;’ but the sphere, most perfect of forms, 
because like itself all round; and the rotatory movement 
of the fixed stars, because self-sufficing and complete, with- 
out the varying speed and even reversed direction of the 
less sacred planetary lights ; and the symmetry of propor- 
tionate numbers, and the rhythm of music, and the se- 
cure steps of geometric deduction: whatever is serene and 
balanced and changeless, and seems to ask least from causes 
beyond itself, is the chosen retreat of the Hellenic type of 
devout contemplation. The peculiarity has its origin in 
this ; that while the Hebrew traced the footsteps of God in 
Time and History, the Greek looked round for Him in 
Space and its kosmic order; so that the one met the sacred 
fire flashing and fading in the free movements of humanity, 
the other saw it fixed in the unwasting light of the eter- 
ual stars. 

It would seem possible, then, for the universe still to 
remain the abode of God, even though it should never, as 
a whole, have come into existence, but should have been 
always there; and that actually under this very aspect it 
has put on its divinest look to some of the greatest intel- 
lects of the human race. This may well reassure us if, for 
the doctrine of absolute creation, we are called to substitute 
entirely new conceptions of the genesis of things. A cen- 
tury ago, all the lines of research which pushed their 
exploration into the Past, bound themselves to meet at a 
starting-point about six thousand years away. Intent upon 
this convergence, they virtually predetermined their own 
track in conformity with it. One after another, as they 
followed the trail of their own facts, they found that they 


* cov ci evipyera GZavacia’ rovro Cé éori Lwi) aidwocg. Arist. de Ccelo, 
ii. 3. 
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were likely to overshoot their rendezvous, and must either 


twist the indications of direction from their natural sweep, 
or else demand a longer run. Even for the mere human 
phenomena, the allowance of history was evidently too 
small: along the great rivers, which were the earliest seats 
of civilization, were found memorials of ancient dynasties 
which could not be compressed within so narrow a chrono- 
logy. Remains of Art, disinterred from surprising depths 
below annual sand-drifts and fluviatile deposits, measured 
themselves back thousands of years too far. The genealogy 
and rate of change in languages asked for more room to 
work. And the races of mankind, especially if they were 
to claim a common ancestry, could not make out their 
family tree, unless it were a more venerable stock with 
roots in the soil of an older world. Meanwhile, the Natu- 
ralist, hitherto content to classify and describe the forms of 
life now upon the earth and in the waters, was introduced 
by his brother who had been taking notes among the rocks 
to an entirely new realm of plants and animals,—a realm 
which compelled him to arrange its kinds by a rule of suc- 
cession, one after its forerunner, as well as by a rule of 
analogy, one like its neighbour: and hardly had organic 
nature, instead of remaining a mere picture of what is, 
become also a history of what has been, than, even before 
any attempt at measuring the interval, the beads of the 
chain declared themselves in numbers far too great for the 
threads on which they were to hang. A less indefinite 
reckoning, however, was not far off. The Geologist, by 
patient and irresistible induction, established the series of 
sedimentary rocks, and shewed that the crust of the earth, 
to a depth far exceeding the measure of our highest moun- 
tain chains, has been formed and re-formed, its continents 
depressed and elevated, its valleys scooped out, its sea-lines 
changed, nay even its oceans filled, its climates turned from 
tropical to glacial, by the agencies which are at work around 
us now, but which are so slow, that a single generation can 
scarcely see them stir. Within the millions of years which 
are thus gained, the Physiologist finds scope to move, and 
thinks better of the small causes of change at his command 
for deriving kind from kind, and bridging the chasms which 
seem to keep the families of creatures distinct. And he 
suggests a law, gathered from the art of man in modifying 
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plants and animals, and legible enough in many natural 
samples, at the touch of which the barriers between species 
give way ; the separating intervals become derivative ; and 
a provisional character is assumed by even the broadest dis- 
tinctions, not excepting (as some will have it) that which 
parts the organic from the inorganic world. To complete 
this conversion of the kosmos born in a week into a growth 
through immeasurable ages, enters the hypothesis that the 
whole solar system was once an incandescent nebulous mass, 
whose rotation, as it cools, has flung off in succession its 
outer rings, and left them to condense in their orbits into 
the planetary spheres ; each, in its turn, to solidify round 
its molten centre into a habitable world ; till the sun alone 
retains its self-luminous glow. There is nothing to hinder 
speculative science from pushing the same analogies into 
the remotest stellar fields: and the resulting picture would 
be, of an eternal kosmogony, by uninterrupted development, 
with no starts from nonentity into existence, no leap from 
stage to stage of being; but with perpetuity of the same 
methods and the same rates of evolution which have their 
play around us now. 

For our present purpose, it is superfluous to draw any 
line between what is established certainty and what is con- 
jectural vaticination in this picture. Suppose it to be all 
true, and consider what difference it makes to our religious 
conceptions. 

The essence of the difference between the older and the 
newer doctrine lies in this,—that the causality which the 
former concentrates, the latter distributes: the fiat of a 
moment bursts open, and spreads itself along the path of 
perpetuity. Whichever way it acts, it is plain that the sum 
of its work is still the same, and demands neither more nor 
less in the one case than in the other. The element of time 
is totally indifferent to the character of the products it turns 
up: it takes as much power to grow a tree in a century as 
to create it in a night. Neither the magnitude nor the qua- 
lity of the universe is altered by the discovery how old it 
is; whatever beauty, whatever intellectual relations, what- 
ever good, gleamed from it and reported its divine inhabi- 
tant to those who deemed it a thing of yesterday, are still 
there, only with glory more prolonged, for us who know it 
to be a less recent and a less perishable thing. It is not 
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degraded by having lasted so long, that we should set it 
down to a meaner source; it is not dwindled or reduced, 
that we should give it to a minor power. We want, in order 
to render account of it, precisely what was wanted before ; 
and the only change is not in the cause, but in the date 
and manner of the effect ; in the substitution, for fits and 
paroxysms of volition, of the perennial flow of thought along 
the path of law ; a method which surely more accords with 
the serenity of perfect Mind. So long as we arrive at last 
at the symmetry, the balance, the happy adaptations, of the 
higher organisms, at the constitution of the eye for vision, 
and the hand for a designer’s work, and the instinets that 
move blindly into partnership of harmony, there is not less 
to admire and esteem divine for its havine been for ever 
growing richer and grander, and so having been long upon 
the way. If you suppose that the less can produce the 
greater, you leave the excess of the latter above the former 
without a cause ; if you admit that it cannot, then whatever 
you would require as adequate to the last term must already 
be present in the first. 

This brings me to notice a singular logical illusion which 
seems to haunt the expounders of the modern doctrine of 
natural development. They apparently assume that growth 
dispenses with causation ; so that if they can only set 
something growing, they may begin upon the edge of zero, 
and by simply giving it time, find it on their return a uni- 
verse complete. Grant them only some tiniest cellule, to 
hold a force not worth mentioning; grant them further a 
tendency in this one to become two, and to improve its 
habits a little as it goes ; and in an infinite series there is 
no limit to the magnitude and splendour of the terms they 
will turn out. By brooding long enough on an egg that 
is next to nothing, they can in this way hatch any universe 
actual or possible. Is it not evident that this is a mere 
trick of imagination, concealing its thefts of causation by 
committing them little by little, and taking the heap from 
the divine store-house grain by grain? You draw upon the 
fund of infinite resource to just the same amount, whether 
you call for it all at a stroke, or sow it sparse, as an 
invisible gold-dust, along the mountain-range of ages. 
Handle the terms as you may, you cannot make an equa- 
tion with an infinitesimal on one side and an infinite upon 
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the other, though you spread an eternity between. You 
are asking, in fact, for something other than time; since this, 
of itself, can never do more than hand on what there is 
from point to point, and can by no means help the lower 
to create the higher. Time is of no use to your doctrine, 
except to thin and hide the little increments of adapting 
and improving power which you purloin. Mental causa- 
tion is not then reduced to physical by diluting it with 
duration ; and if you shew me ever so trivial a seed from 
which have come, you say, the teeming world and the 
embracing heavens, and the soul of man which interprets 
them in thought, my inference will be, not that they have 
no more divineness than that rudimentary tissue, but that 
it had no less divineness than they have spread abroad. 

It is a common feature of every doctrine of development 
in time, that the course has been from ruder elements to 
more refined combinations, from comparative chaos to the 
kosinos we behold. That a solar system should succeed to 
a cloud on fire ; that a red-hot earth should put on a decent 
crust, and get the water into its hollows, and the residuary 
atinosphere cool and pure ; that the history of its life should 
begin with the mosses and the ferns, and should reach to 
man; constitutes a clear progression, and compels us to 
report, of our portion of the universe, that it is for ever 
looking up. If this discovery had been opened to Plato 
and Aristotle, would it have added to their religion, or sub- 
tracted from it? Which terminus of the progression would 
their thought have seized as the seat of the new light? 
Assuredly on the latest point of the ascent. As it was 
not in the raw material, but in the realized order of the 
world, that they read the expression of divine Reason, as 
the end in view can only come out at the last, thither it is 
that the eye of their philosophy would have turned ; and 
they would have accepted the law of progression as en- 
hancing the sacredness of the great whole, as intimating 
ideal ends beyond what they had found, as the sign of even 
more and better thought at the heart of things than they 
had dared to dream. “Did we not say,” they would have 
asked, “that this kosmos was full of Mind, shaping it to 
such beauty as was possible, and directing it to the best 
attainable ends? and see here the very pressure and move- 
ment of this inner mind ; for the beauty rises in glory, and 
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the ends are stepping on to more perfection.” No one 


probably who is familiar with their modes of reasoning 
will doubt that this is the kind of impression which would 
have been made upon these Philosophers by the modern 


law of progression. 
By a singular inversion of attention and 


deal with it? 


But how do its popular expounders 


interest, they fix their eye on the other end of the succes- 
sion, the crude fermentation of the earth’s seething mass, 
and virtually say, “ You think yourself the child of God ; 
come and see the slime of which you are the spawn.” Need 
I insist, that the antithesis is as false as the insinuated 
inference is mean; inasmuch as no secondary causation 
excludes the primary, but only traces its method and order? 
It is quite right to complete, if you can, your natural his- 


tory from first to last. 


But if you would estimate the type 


or project of a growing nature, with a view to see whether 
it carries anything you can suppose to be divine, is it the 
more reasonable to look at the stuff it is made of, or at the 
perfection it attains to? If it were the work of God, which 
of these two would bear the stamp of His intent? There 
is no wonder that you miss the end in view, if you will look 


only at the beginnin 


>? 


and that the intellectual character 


of the finished product is not apparent in the lower work- 
shops of nature where its constituents are mixed. As well 
might you expect to find the genius of a poem in the vessel 
where the pulp of its paper is prepared. Causation must 
be measured by its supreme and perfected effects ; and it 
is a philosophical ingratitude to construe the glorious out- 
burst to which its crescendo mounts by the faint beginnings 


of its scale. 


Would you think the aspect of things to ve 


more <livine, if the law were reversed, and creation slipped 
downward on a course of perpetual declension? Would 
you turn your present conclusion round, and say, “See 
how the higher creates the lower, and all must begin from 
God”? On the contrary, you would justly take alarm, and 
cry, “There is no heavenly government here ; the tendency 
is through perpetual loss to chaos in the end ; and if there 
were ever an idea within the aggregate of things, it is a 
baffled thought, impotent to stop confusion.” Nowhere, 
surely, would atheism be more excused than in a world that 


runs to ruin. 


Would you then prefer, so far as piety is 
concerned, that the universe should be a system of station- 
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ary good ; either without a tide at all in its affairs ; or, 
with periodic ebb and flow, rising for ever with a flood of 
promise, and for ever sinking with disappointing retreat? 
Doés the movement of Living Mind speak to you with 
power in this oscillating pendulum or this perpetuity of 
rest? Or would they not rather throw upon you the silent 
shadow of an eternal Fate? May we not say, then, that, 
of the three possibilities conceivable in the course of na- 
ture, that law of progression which is now registered among 
the strong probabilities of science, is the most accordant 
with the divine interpretation of the world ? 

I conclude, then, that neither of these two modern dis- 
coveries, viz., the immense extension of the universe in 
Space, and its unlimited development in Time, has any 
effect on the Theistic faith, except to glorify it. A tissue 
of intellectual order infinitely wide, a history of ascending 
growth immeasurably prolonged, surely open to the human 
mind which can read them both, everything that can be 
asked for a spectacle entirely divine. No one indeed could 
ever have supposed that religion was hurt by this discovery, 
had not Christendom unhappily bound up its religion with 
the physics of Moses and of Paul. Setting aside any ques- 
tion of authority, and Jooking with fresh eyes at the reality 
itself, who would not own that we live in a more glorious 
universe than they? Who would go to a Herschel and say, 
“ Roof over your stellar infinitudes, and give me back the 
solid firmament, with its waters above and its clouds be- 
low ; find me again the third story of the heaven where 
the apostle heard the ineffable words”? Who would de- 
mand of a Darwin, “ Blot out your geologic time, and take 
me home again to the easy limits of 6000 years”? Who, 
—I say not in the interest of science, but in the very hour 
of his midnight prayer,—would wish to look into skies 
less deep, or to be near a God whose presence was the 
living chain of fewer ages? It cannot be denied that the 
architects of science have raised over us a nobler temple, 
and the hierophants of nature introduced us to a sublimer 
worship. I do not say that they alone could ever find for 
us, if else we knew it not, who it is that fills that temple, 
and what is the inner meaning of its sacred things ; for it is 
not, I believe, through any physical aspect of things, if that 
were all, but through the human experiences of the conscience 
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and affections, that the living God comes to apprehension 
and communion with us. But, when once He has been 
found of us, or rather we of Him, it is of no small moment 
that, in our mental picture of the universe, an abode should 
be prepared worthy of a Presence so dear and so august. 
And never, prior to our day, did the heavens more declare 
His glory, or the world present a fitter temple for Him who 
inhabiteth Eternity. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 


VIL—THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


A LEGAL tribunal has been occupied in discussing the 
precise changes effected in the Eucharistic bread and wine 
by the pronouncing of certain words over them. It has 
given a decision defining the doctrines of the Church of 
England on the subject. At first sight, it seems that a 
matter so utterly alien to modern life and modern thought 
can have no interest for Liberals. Our religion has passed 
long ago beyond the sphere of symbols or ceremonies: 
what have we to do with a dispute between two sacramental 
theories ? 

It is the purpose of this article to shew that the late 
Judgment has an important interest for us, as it must 
materially increase the liberties of Broad-churchmen in 
their own special controversies. We are far away from the 
doctrines actually disputed in Mr. Bennett’s case ; and the 
gulf that separates him from men who are living in the full 
life of the present age, may be measured by one extract 
from his works. In the “Plea for Toleration,” one of the 
two books which formed the subject of the present pro- 
secution, he says :* 


“T am told there are instances of the celebration of Holy 
Communion actually in the evening! It is said that in upwards 
of a hundred churches in the diocese of London this practice 
prevails ; but can there be within the reach of the imagination 
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anything more dreadful than this? It was never heard of in 
the Church until these unhappy later days.” 

But the importance of the recent Judgment lies in its 
being the first of the kind for twenty years which has 
added new principles to the law. Ever since the Gorham 
ease, all decisions on heresy have been mere applications of 
established rules of construction, resulting, as in the cases 
of Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Voysey, Mr. Heath, now in 
the condemnation, now—as in the Lssays’ case—in the 
acquittal of particular doctrines, but adding nothing to 
the general law. We shall shew that the Privy Council 
has now broken bolder ground, and established new rules 
which will cover other heretics than Mr. Bennett. It may 
be hoped that the clergy will be as quick to avail them- 
selves of their freedom as they have been in other cases, 
for thus only can the ground be made good. One of the 
most striking results of the Essays and Reviews’ Judgment 
was the unexpected frequency with which avowals of dis- 
belief in literal inspiration and eternity of punishment were 
made by the clergy the moment that the legality of doing 
so was established. It became clear that there is a vast 
atmosphere of heresy in the clerical ranks, confined now 
by the creeds, but ready to burst through any safety-valve 
that the law may open. In the last century the Church 
abounded in Anti-trinitarian clergy: Mr. Stone was con- 
demned for such views, and none of his brethren have 
spoken out on that doctrine since. If clerical candour vary 
thus closely with the state of the law, the Bennett Judg- 
ment may bring about strange revelations. 

One remark only need be made before passing to the 
details of the decision. Several critics are embarrassed by 
finding Mr. Bennett acquitted for teaching doctrines which 
in Liddell v. Westerton and Martin v. Maconochie it was 
held illegal to act upon in public worship. Yet the dis- 
tinction is clear: the doctrines may be held, because the 
Articles do not exclude them ; they may not be embodied 
in worship, because the Church’s ritual does not include 
them. For, in brief, a creed sanctions all that it does not 
condemn ; a liturgy condemns all that it does not sanc- 
tion. 

Mr. Bennett’s heresies may be divided, in his own words, 
into, 
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“J. The Real Objective Presence in the Eucharist. 
II. The sacrifice offered by the Priest. 

III. The adoration due to the Presence therein.” 

I. Mr. Bennett in the first and second editions of his “Plea 
for Toleration,”* had defended as a dogma, on which “ the 
whole efficacy of the faith” depended “the real, actual and 
visible presence of the Lord upon the altars of our churches.” 


In the third edition—but rather, we fear, from a feeling of 


its illegality than a sense of its palpable falsity—he omitted 
the word “visible,” and altered the passage to “the real 
and actual presence of our Lord under the form of bread 
and wine upon the altars of our churches.” Elsewhere+ 
he speaks of this presence as “ objective.” Again he said :f 
“T adore, and teach the people to adore, the consecrated 
elements, believing Christ to be in them, believing that 
under their veil is the sacred body and blood of my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” In the third edition he alters 
this to,§ “I adore, and teach the people to adore, Christ 
present in the sacrament under thi form of bread and wine, 
believing that under their veil is the sacred body and blood 
of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”. Mr. Bennett ex- 
plained in his Preface to the edition in which these alter- 
ations appeared, that no change had taken place in his 
opinions, but that to avoid any misconstruction of his 
meaning he had adopted the new forms of expression as 
being a more definite statement. This explanation is ac- 
cepted by both the Dean of Arches and the Privy Council ; 
and they therefore throw out of consideration Mr. Bennett’s 
previous statements, which both of them declare would 
inevitably have led to his condemnation. Are then his 
subsequent forms of expression innocent? The teachings 
of the Thirty-nine Articles are, that “The change of the 
substance of bread and wine in the Supper of the Lord 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions.” 
“The body of Christ is given, taken and eaten in the Sup- 
per only after an heavenly and spiritual manner.” “The 
mean whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith.” “The wicked, and such as be void 
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of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth (as St. Augustine saith) the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ, but rather to their condemnation 
de they eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a 
thing.” And in the Rubric appended to the Communion 
Service we read: “The sacramental bread and wine remain 
still in their very natural substances, and therefore may 
not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians) ; and the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here, it being against 
the truth of Christ's natural body to be at one time in more 
places than one.” 

Can these teachings be reconciled with those of Mr. 
Bennett ? If Christ’s body and blood are in heaven and 
not here, can it consistently be said that they are present 
here veiled under our bread and wine? If the presence of 
Christ in the sacrament be only heavenly and spiritual, a 
presence only to faith, leaving the bread and wine still in 
their very natural substances, and so no presence at all to 
the unfaithful eater—if this be so, can such a Presence be 
real, objective, actual? We may conjecture how indig- 
nautly the framers of the Articles would have denied it. 
Yet the Privy Council has pronounced these positions, 
which to plain men seem so contradictory, to be compatible 
with each other. Surely the mode of construction which 
can strain this part of the Church's creed so far, will not 
prove altogether powerless when employed to relax the 
fetters of Broad-churchmen. 

Said the prosecutor's counsel in effect : Since the Church 
teaches that Christ’s body is not here, the only way in 
which it can be spoken of as being present in the sacra- 
ment is by being present to the soul of the communicant. 
And when she denies “any corporal presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood” in the Eucharist, she uses the most 
sweeping language, language certainly including a “ real, 
actual and objective presence.” There can be no question 
as to the mode or manner of the presence ; for no mode or 
manner of presence is conceivable which would recoucile 
the proposition that the true body of Christ is in the ele- 
ments with the proposition that it is in heaven and not 
here 
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These contentions may seem to the reader almost self- 
evident, but the Privy Council are determined not to be 
thus pinned down. “Their Lordships,” they say, “are of 
opinion that these inferences, whether probable or not, are 
by no means of that plain and certain character which the 
conclusion they are asked to draw from them [the condem- 
nation of the accused in a quasi-criminal proceeding] re- 
quires, The matters to which they relate are confessedly 
not comprehensible, or very imperfectly comprehensible, by 
the human understanding; the province of reasoning as 
applied to them is therefore very limited; and the terms 
employed have not, and cannot have, that precision of mean- 
ing which the character of the argument demands.” And 
they say: “Mr. Bennett's assertion of a ‘real, actual, ob- 
jective presence’ does not appear to us to assert either 
expressly, or by necessary implication, a presence other 
than ‘heavenly and spiritual. The Article, that ‘the 
wicked eat not the body of Christ,’ may suggest indeed an 
inference unfavourable to Mr. Bennett's statements, but 
cannot be said to be plainly contradictory of them or 
necessarily to exclude them.” 

In this part of the Judgment a new rule of law is laid 
dow, making an important addition to the jurisprudence 
of heresy. Heretofore the rule has been, that a clergyman 
acts illegally in maintaining any doctrine inconsistent with 
the Articles or with propositions directly deducible from 
them: “the Court must never assume that anything found 
in the Articles was not intended to have full effect and 
operation.” * But now the corollary is added, that in the 
case of such doctrines as are “ very imperfectly comprehen- 
sible,” the Court cannot draw any inferences from the Articles, 
but will condemn only such doctrines as impugn their very 
words. Moreover, in the case before us, the Privy Council 
have carried this so far as to refuse to consider the words, 
“real, actual, objective, without us, not within us only,” as 
being compatible with the words, “heavenly and spiritual 
only ;’ and to refuse to consider the position that a body 
is “in heaven and not here,” as plainly inconsistent with 
the position that it is here and in our hands. We confess 
we do not see how the presence of a body in a particular 


* Dr. Lushington’s Judgment, Heath v. Burder. 
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place can be regarded as “by no means a plain and cer- 
tain” contradiction of its absence therefrom, except on the 
startling view put out by Dr. Newman in Tract Ninety. 
He there reconciled these theories of the Real Presence 
with the Church's teachings, by saying that the body may 
be present in the bread without being locally present, for 
“we do not know at all what is meant by distance or 
intervals absolutely, any more than we know what is meant 
by absolute time. .... Why should any conventional mea- 
sure of ours be the standard of presence or distance?” All 
England cried out at the time at these proposals to make 
words meaningless; but the Privy Council is prepared 
to go equal lengths, if it can thereby ensure a heretic’s 
acquittal. 

Surely the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, the 
nature of Miracles, are at least as far from being perfectly 
comprehensible as the doctrines of the Eucharist. It will 
not be easy, then, to detect in any teachings which do not 
use the very language of the Church’s formularies a “ plain 
and certain” deviation from those dogmas. 

II. Mr. Bennett had maintained that the communion- 
table is an altar of sacrifice, at which the priests “appear 
in a sacerdotal position, as occupied in the great Sacrifice 
which it is their office to offer,”"* at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and that thus at such celebration there 
is an offering of our Lord by the ministering priest, in 
which “the mediation of Jesus ascends from the altar to 
plead for the sins of man.”+ The Thirty-nine Articles, on 
the other hand, say that Christ’s crucifixion was the only 
satisfaction, and that “there is none other satisfaction for 
sin but that alone ;”’ and that “the sacrifices of masses, in 
which it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead to have remission of pain or 
guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 
And therefore their Lordships declare that “it is not lawful 
for a clergyman to teach that in the Eucharist there is, or 
ean be, any sacrifice or offering of Christ which is effica- 
cious, in the sense in which Christ’s death is efficacious, to 
procure the remission of the guilt or punishment of sin.” 
How, then, can Mr. Bennett be acquitted? Their Lordships 


* The Church and the World, 1867, p. 15. + Ibid. 
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suggest that he may have used the word sacrifice only in a 
rare and improper sense. “By many divines of eminence 
the word ‘ sacrifice’ has been applied to the Lord’s Supper 
in the sense, not of a true propitiatory or atoning sacrifice, 
effectual as a satisfaction for sin, but of a rite which calls 
to remembrance and represents before God that one true 
sacrifice... The distinction is clear, though it is liable to 
be obscured, not only in the apprehension of the ignorant, 
but by the tendency of theologians to exalt the importance 
of the rite, till the distinction itself well-nigh disappears.” 
Still harder is it to distinguish between such a doctrine, if 
such be Mr. Bennett's, and the view which he repudiates as 
“making the idea of a sacrifice a chimera,” viz., the view 
that the Eucharist is merely* “an act of memorial, an 
agape or love-feast, a solemn record of Jesus’ passion and 
death.” But between the sacrifice which is really a sacri- 
fice, and which therefore the Church forbids Mr. Bennett 
to believe, and the sacrifice which is only an act of memo- 
rial, and which Mr. Bennett declares that he does not 
believe, their Lordships discern a possibility of a third 
sacrifice, which is a rite of remembrance ; and in view of 
that possibility pronounce it “not clear that the respondent 
has so used the word sacrifice as to contradict the language 
of the Articles.” 

Mr. Bennett had explained his meaning pretty broadly. 
He had endorsed as “ holy, comforting doctrine, true Catho- 
lic doctrine,” the view that the Eucharist is a “ransom to 
the sinner.” “ Were it on/y a thankful commemoration of 
Christ's redeeming love, or on/y a showing forth of his 
death, or only a strengthening and refreshing of the soul, 
it were indeed a reasonable service, but it could have no 
direct healing to the sinner. ... He drinks his ransom, he 
eateth the very body and blood of the Lord, the only sacri- 
fice for sin. God poureth out for him the most precious 
blood of His only-begotten.” These are Dr. Pusey’s words ; 
and in 1843 the University of Oxford suspended him for 
two years. Mr. Bennett adopts them to-day, and the Privy 
Council holds him guiltless. It can conceive a sense in 
which even these positions are in harmony with the Church's 
formularies. Yet if in “sacrifice” so many meanings can 


* Church and the World, 1867, 10 + Ibid. p. 11. 
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be found lurking, may we not hope that the words “ inspi- 
ration,” “miracle,” “atonement,” “Trinity,” will prove 
equally elastic under the touch of the next Judicial Com- 
inittee ? 

If the Articles may be thus evaded, the vague expressions 
of the Liturgy cannot be less pliable. It is only in the 
Liturgy that any references to personal devils or interfer- 
ences with natural law occur. If a clergyman resolve 
Satan into a metaphor, or dissuade his flock from petition- 
ing Heaven about the weather, need he now fear condem- 
nation ? 

III. Mr. Bennett had taught the duty of worshiping the 
bread and wine in the following passage: “I am one of 
those who burn lighted candles at the altar in the day-time, 
who use incense at the Holy Sacrifice ; who use the Eucha- 
ristic vestments ; who elevate the blessed sacrament ; who 
myself adore, and teach the people to adore the consecrated 
elements, believing Christ to be in them.’* In the third edi- 
tion, the words which we have italicised were changed to, 
“to adore Christ present in the sacrament under the form 
of bread and wine.” 

Now what does the English Church say on this matter? 
The Rubric of the Communion Service says: “ No adoration 
ought to be done either to the sacramental bread and wine 
there bodily received, or to any corporal presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood.” And the Thirty-nine Articles say : 
“The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ's 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up or worshiped.” 
Moreover, in the forms appointed by the Church for the 
celebration of this rite, she has, in the words of the present 
Judgment, “forbidden all acts of adoration to the conse- 
crated elements ; and has been careful to exclude any act 
of adoration on the part of the minister at or after the con- 
secration of the elements, and to explain the posture of 
kneeling prescribed by the Rubric.” Therefore, say they, 
if the charge against Mr. Bennett were that he had per- 
formed an outward act of adoration to the bread and wine, 
it would be clearly necessary to condemn him. But he is 
charged with asserting that they ought to be adored ; and 
his confession that he does adore them, and teaches his 
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people to adore them, is not of itself such an assertion. “It 
is questionable,” say their Lordships, “ whether a confession 
of an unlawful act will amount to false doctrine.’ Mr. 
Bennett’s acquittal on this head is based then on this rule : 
when the Church teaches that a practice is wrong, the only 
teaching that can be condemned as contrary to this is the 
directly reverse teaching, viz. that the practice is right; a 
confession of adherence to that practice, or an exhortation 
to others to adhere to it, is not false doctrine. 

We are not condemning this rule, but we point out that 
it is a new one, and must prove an important one. Hence- 
forward a clergyman must stand free of all charge of heresy 
for saying, “The Church forbids such or such a practice. 
Nevertheless, I do it, and 1 recommend it to you.” To admit 
a suspended heretic, a layman, a Dissenting minister, to 
the reading-desk or the pulpit—it is wrong to do it, but it 
may be recommended with impunity. To study heterodox 
books, to be present at schismatical services, to perform the 
Burial Service over the unbaptized—all these acts may be 
forbidden by the Church; but to confess to having com- 
mitted them, or to urge their commission, is no longer to 
be considered as amounting to false doctrine. Nay, some 
clergyman may dare to say, “ I do not in my heart pray to 
Christ, and I urge you not to pray to him. Let us repeat 
the Church’s forms of prayer to him, but repeat them as 
forms only.” And will not this Judgment shield him from 
having this confession of an illegal act treated as an avowal 
of a heresy ? 

But we must point out a further loophole devised by 
“some of their Lordships” for Mr. Bennett's escape. True, 
he adores the elements, and the Church teaches that they 
are not to be adored. But may there not be an outward 
adoration and an inward adoration also? And may it not 
be that the Church has meant to condemn only one of these, 
and that Mr. Bennett has meant to practise only the other? 
They admit that the word adoration, as used by Mr. Ben- 
nett, “seems to point rather to external acts of worship,” 
but they nevertheless “doubt whether it may not be con- 
strued to refer to mental adoration ;’ and then if it be con- 
strued in the directly opposite manner when it occurs in 
the Church’s Formularies, any collision between them and 
Mr. Bennett will be avoided! We again say, we do not 
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criticise this dexterous subtilty, but we trust their Lordships 
will prove equally facile when next a Broad-churchman 
stands at their bar. 

Thus their Lordships, “not without doubts and division 
of opinions, have come to the conclusion that the charge [of 
teaching the adoration] is not so clearly made out as the 
rules which govern penal proceedings require. Mr. Bennett 
is entitled to the benefit of any doubt that may exist. His 
language has been rash ; but as it appears to the majority 
of their Lordships that his words can be construed so as not 
to be plainly repugnant to the passages articled against 
them,” they give him the benefit of the doubt. The words 
which we italicise introduce into prosecutions for heresy an 
entirely new rule of construction, of great indulgence to the 
accused. Hitherto the practice has been to construe the 
Church’s Formularies in their plain and ordinary sense, and 
to construe also in just the same sense the heretical passages 
which are accused of contravening them. (So, in the Assays 
and Reviews’ case, the Privy Council say: “ With respect to 
the construction of the passages extracted from the Essays 
of the accused parties, the meaning to be ascribed to them 
must be that which the words bear according to the ordi- 
nary grammatical meaning of language.”) The Court has 
by the present Judgment altered its practice, and adopted 
the milder rule of attaching to a writer’s words the most 
orthodox meaning into which they can be construed. It 
should not escape remark that a similar leniency is not 
practised even by courts of criminal law, although the refer- 
ence in the Judgment to “the rules of penal proceedings” 
seems to indicate that their Lordships imagined it to be so. 
“Formerly,” says Russell,* “it was the practice to say that 
the words of a libel were to be taken in the more lenient 
sense: but that doctrine is now exploded. They are not to 
be taken in the more lenient or more severe sense, but in 
the sense which fairly belongs to them..... The jury are to 
read the paper, stated to be a libel, as men of common un- 
derstanding, and say whether in their minds it conveys the 
sense imputed.” 

Our review of this Judgment is now concluded. It is 
the misfortune inherent in law like ours, created by judicial 


* Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanours, I. 322 
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decisions, that the grounds and principles of the law obtain 
no clear and authoritative statement, but are left to the 
labour of the private jurist to discover. As best we could, 
we have elicited in the present case whatever new rules 
stand implied in it. That they might be of as great power 
in the defence of a Liberal as they have proved to be in 
that of a Sacerdotalist, is clear. Had this decision been 
given before the Judgment on Mr. Voysey, it would have 
rendered it impossible for the Court in the latter case to 
rule several of the minor points as they did. One of the 
charges on which Mr. Heath was condemned in 1862, was 
that of having said that certain phrases were unscriptural, 
which admittedly were so: but those phrases happened to 
occur in the Articles, and the Privy Council held that to 
call language unscriptural which was to be found in the 
Articles, involved a denial of the Articles. So Mr. Voysey 
was condemned for saying that certain doctrines taught in 
the Articles had not been taught by Christ-—though he did 
not deny that they were true, or were taught in the later 
books of Scripture. Contrast this strictness with the present 
Judgment, which strains every word and relaxes every rule 
that it may give a chance for the defendant's escape. 

It may be said, and with some truth, that the Privy 
Council is not to be counted on as unerringly as other tri- 
bunals. It takes account, sometimes even avowedly, of con- 
siderations of policy or of history which they would disre- 
gard. It has gone so far as to reverse its own decisions ere 
now. And it will be added that the Broad-Church party, 
inferior in numbers and in political importance, will not 
inspire the Council with that Jeniency which was shewn so 
strikingly towards Mr. Bennett. It may be so; but, on 
the other hand, the tide may turn. The High-Church party 
have been under as great a cloud as we are. Doctrines 
identical with Mr. Bennett’s were condemned in Dr. Pusey’s 
case, and in Archdeacon Denison’s. The University of 
Oxford suspended Dr. Pusey ; Dr. Lushington condemned 
and deprived the Archdeacon.* To-day, the Privy Council, 


* The deprivation was set aside merely on a technical error as to the time 
for commencing proceedings. Yet Mr. Bennett (Plea for Toleration, p. 66) 
can assert that ‘*the case broke down: nothing could be shewn to prove that 
it was a false doctrine, or to dislodge the Archdeacon from the position ;”’ and 


that it ‘set the seal of the English Church upon these doctrines.” 
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of their voluntary grace, without hearing counsel or requir- 
ing argument in his favour, assoilzie an utterer of these 
heresies. Who knows whether this new licence may not 
prove fruitful ? 
COURTNEY KENNY. 

Mr. Bennett has escaped condemnation, though only by 
a hair’s-breadth, and the world has, for the present at least, 
lost the opportunity of knowing whether the Anglican party 
in the Church were capable of rising to the sincerity of 
secession. Our contributor, in the lucid exposition which 
precedes these remarks, has explained the character and 
importance of the strange Judgment which, after much delay 
and many consultations, the Supreme Court of Appeal has 
delivered. Speaking from another than the legal point of 
view, we are bound to say that it will not greatly raise the 
character of that tribunal with that part of the English 
people whose passions and prejudices are not concerned 
with the decision itself. It wears the appearance much 
more of a political compromise than of a calm and impartial 
exposition of the law. It seems to aim at once at the ac- 
quittal of the accused, and at a statement of the doctrine of 
the Church of England which to ordinary minds appears 
inconsistent with such an acquittal. The reproof of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s statements from the Bench, coupled 
with the affirmation of his Judgment, looks like a sop given 
to ecclesiastical prepossession. But, worse even than this, 
it is very difficult to reconcile with the new rules of law, 
the lax interpretations of this Judgment,—as compared 
with the tone and methods of earlier decisions,—the con- 
viction, which every Englishman desires to retain, of the 
perfect impartiality of his courts of justice. Why such 
exact measure meted out to Mr. Voysey—so many loop- 
holes of escape left to Mr. Bennett? Can it be that one 
was looked upon as only a solitary heretic, the other as the 
representative of a large and powerful party in the Church? 
Was the Ritualist menace of secession felt to be sincere, 
aud the impression forced upon the minds of the Judges 
that almost any means were lawful to prevent a schism in 
the Church? These are the suspicions which are flitting 
through many minds, though few men care to utter them 
above their breath. The only form in which they come to 
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the light is a vague statement that the Committee of Coun- 
cil is justifiably guided in its decisions by considerations of 
policy as well as by maxims of law. Meanwhile the An- 
glican party openly exult in their victory, and the Evange- 
licals shew their bitter sense of defeat by feverish attempts 
to prove that it is no defeat at all. 

It is worth while to notice a statement just made by the 
Church Times, the organ of the extreme Ritualists, which, 
if true, throws a new light upon the application of this 
Judgment to the Anglican party. The Standard had said: 
“We do not like to contemplate a sentence which might 
have involved men like Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon and Dean 
Hook, in the condemnation passed upon a rash, self-willed 
and indiscreet theologian like Mr. Bennett.” Upon which 
the Church Times : 


“Writers who talk in this fashion do not seem to be aware 
that the Court has not been trying Mr. Bennett at all, except, to 
use a favourite phrase of theirs, ‘technically.’ The real defend- 
ant has been Dr. Pusey ; and if anybody has been ‘a rash, self- 
willed, and indiscreet theologian,’ if any one has ‘escaped by the 
skin of his teeth, it is the revered Canon of Christ Church. 
The case stands thus—Mr. Bennett, in a pamphlet written evi- 
dently from a full heart, and certainly with a hasty pen, let drop 
certain expressions which were undoubtedly contrary to the letter 
of the Thirty-nine Articles ; but the moment his attention was 
called to them, he issued—such was his obstinacy, rashness, and 
self-will—a new edition in which for the objectionable phrases, 
others framed for him by Dr. Pusey were substituted ; and there- 
fore from the moment it was decided that the prosecution could 
not be maintained against the expressions in the first edition, the 
proceeding took the form of a prosecution of Mr. Bennett’s learned 
adviser, whom the Standard names as one of the heads of the 
High-Church party as contradistinguished from the Ritualists.” 


So that, after all, this has been a trial of dialectic skill 
between Dr. Pusey and the Privy Council! The prosecutors 
thought, in the innocence of their hearts, that they were 
dealing, we will not say with an unguarded statement of 
Mr. Bennett’s, but at all events with the natural, unforced 
expression of his opinions, fenced about by no greater cau- 
tion than any right-minded man would use in speaking of 
such important topics. Nothing of the kind; they were 
invoking the judgment of the law upon a carefully-framed 
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form of words, drawn up by an aged Ulysses of the Church, 
made wary by a thousand perils past! The Ritualists have 
snatched the inestimable advantage of a decision upon a 
case of their own making; and all that they have to do in 
future is to avoid direct contradiction of the Articles ; or, 
in other words, to pursue a course which this very Judg- 
ment, procured by their opponents, has mapped and buoyed 
and lighted for them. Our contributor very aptly compares 
with the spirit of this Judgment the method of Tract XC. 
That celebrated essay was written to prove that the Articles 
could be fairly interpreted in the sense of that very Catholic 
doctrine which all the world believed they had been framed 
to exclude. So now, if there are any doctrines upon which 
the Catholic and the Protestant Churches, the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, have been commonly 
supposed to differ, they are precisely those of the Real Pre- 
sence and the Sacrifice of the Mass. Henceforth these, 
with trifling differences much more of expression than of 
conception, may be held on both sides of the dividing line. 

This Judgment is being quoted, both by those who advo- 
cate and those who dislike comprehension, as a great victory 
of the comprehensive principle. The Z7'imes has said, in a 
sentence which has been much in men’s mouths, that hence- 
forth Catholicism, Calvinism and Deism (to speak in gene- 
ral terms), may be preached with impunity from the pulpits 
of the Church of England. The statement is a little too 
broad; we have more than once pointed out that in all 
matters of doctrine little or no liberty has been accorded to 
the Broad-Church clergy, and that the trials of Mr. Heath 
and Mr. Voysey both ended in the deprivation of the aceused. 
And again it is necessary to call to men’s minds that a large 
part of the liberty which clergymen are supposed to enjoy, 
directly depends upon the forbearance of the Bishops, or 
the reluctance of any private person to take upon himself 
the invidious office of prosecution. Can there be any doubt 
that many a Broad-Church clergyman would find himself 
in great straits if his words were strictly watched and taken 
up? How many Anglicans, in their exultation at their 
unexpected victory, have gone far beyond the cautious ex- 
pression as to the Eucharist which the Privy Council has 
just pronounced to be not illegal? That there is so little 
prosecution in the Church, that by many good men of all 
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parties the proceedings of the Church Association are re- 
garded with dislike and contempt, is an honour to Church- 
men, and a proof that there exists among them a real desire 
not needlessly to contract the borders of the Church. But 
these ecclesiastical Judgments, which any fanatic for ortho- 
doxy, so he have money in his purse, may invoke at will, 
are a very precarious foundation for freedom. There are 
certain limits of doctrine which are not likely to be very 
boldly overstepped, so long as a clergyman knows that, as 
the result of ar incautious sentence, any aggrieved parish- 
ioner, any fussy rural Dean, any disciplinarian upon the 
Bench, can subject him to a long and harassing and expen- 
sive legal contest, which may end in turning him out upon 
the world, with heavy costs to pay, and no resources but a 
reputation for heresy. 

But we must needs repeat a truth which we have stated 
many times before, yet which seems to be as far as ever 
from general acceptance, that the liberty within the Church 
of England which is based upon Privy Council decisions, 
is, so long as the Creeds, Articles and Formularies of the 
Church remain unchanged, of little value in the interests of 
theological progress. It may give the Catholic party a still 
larger opportunity of secretly moulding the minds of those 
Churchmen who feel a natural attraction towards sacerdotal 
and sacramental religion. It weakens the hands of the 
Evangelical party, by permitting them to believe that their 
true resting-place is within the pale of a well-endowed 
Church, although they no longer supply its characteristic 
life, and stand in opposition to its best intellectual activity. 
But it still more fatally paralyzes the thought and speech 
of the Liberal clergy, by perpetuating their connection with 
forms of worship which are manifestly out of harmony with 
their convictions, which they are compelled to explain ina 
forced and unnatural sense, which mean one thing to the 
pulpit and another to the pew. What would become of 
chemical discovery if all chemists were compelled once a 
week, under pain of heavy penalties, to profess their belief 
in the theories of Priestley and Lavoisier, once the newest 
truth, now the landmarks of obsolete and corrected know- 
ledge? Should we not have, just as we now have in theo- 
logy, wonderful attempts to make new facts fit old theories, 
curious reticences as to cardinal ideas, cautious adumbra- 
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tions of fresh hypotheses? Should we not lose from this 
particular branch of physical research, just that eagerness 
in pursuit of truth, that fearless disregard of consequences, 
which make the moral consecration of science? No Church 
can be truly free until it is built up on a foundation of 
freedom. No Church can be honestly comprehensive, unless 
comprehension be, not an accident of its position, but a 
necessary condition of its existence. A Church with Thirty- 
nine Articles and three Creeds cannot lawfully embrace 
those to whom Articles and Creeds alike are only monu- 
ments of a bygone faith, not expressions of to-day’s deepest 
belief. She will sap their strength, while she professes to 
nourish their souls. She will blur for them the distinctions 
between right and wrong, while she claims to be the very 
“pillar and ground of the Truth.” And the same is the case, 
in greater or less degree, with every ecclesiastical commu- 
nion which imposes any artificial restrictions upon liberty 
of thought, and fears to trust, as a bond of union, to the 
Godward affections of men. It is possible to sin against 
the only true theory of church union by a denominational 
name as well as by the most elaborate creed. 

We do not then look for any real advantage to liberty in 
the Church of England from this Judgment. Even were 
its laxer principles of interpretation applied, in some future 
trial, to let off a Broad-Church heretic, the result would only 
be to strengthen, in the eye of the law and of public opinion, 
a position which is really indefensible, as well as full of sub- 
tle danger to those who hold it. True liberty can be attained, 
not by interpreting the formularies of the Church, but by 
reforming and simplifying them ; and this is precisely the 
path in which just now no party in the Church seems willing 
to walk. But there is another point of view in which it is 
impossible not to look upon this Judgment with great regret 
and apprehension. It indefinitely strengthens the hold of 
the Sacerdotal party upon the Church. It leaves them in 
possession, to a certain extent, of the prestige, the revenues, 
the substantial influence, the numberless opportunities, of 
the National Establishment, with freedom to preach what is 
practically Roman Catholic doctrine. It is possible that a 
different decision might, in driving them out of the pale, 
have compelled them to shew themselves in their true 
colours, and have substituted for the social glamour of the 
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Church, the modified attractions of a sect. As it is, the 
existence of the extreme Ritualistic party within the Church 
has a tendency to raise the level of doctrine throughout the 
whole section of which they are the most decided part ; and 
the result, it must not be denied, is a great Catholic reac- 
tion, which cannot be contemplated without sorrow and 
misgiving. We believe it to be inimical to social progress 
and civil liberty. We count it a foe to real theological 
learning. Its first result is to place theology in irreconcilable 
opposition to all other sciences, and thus to provoke a battle 
in which it cannot be the victor. But its worst effect is to 
place the priest between the soul and God, and to harden 
the intercourse between the human and the Divine Spirit 
into the physical narrowness of a sacrament. Perhaps, after 
all, it is best that Englishmen should once for all have 
vividly presented to them the contrast between a sacerdotal 
and sacramental, and a personal and spiritual religion. They 
have faced the alternative before ; and when the issue is 
ciear, we believe that they will make the same choice again. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Edwin Wilkins Field: a Memorial Sketch. By Thomas 
Sadler, Ph.D. London: Macmillan. 1872. 


THE subject of this Memoir presented to all who knew 
him an instance of the force of character amounting to 
genius, and leaving an impression far deeper than that 
made by his special abilities, many and diverse though 
they were. In the Law, or in Art—if his devotion to either 
had been exclusive—he could not have failed to attain 
fortune and the highest eminence. But he appears in the 
whole conduct and direction of his life to have preferred 
to exercise his fine intellect and his rich gifts in subordi- 
nation to an unusually high sense of duty and to a noble 
ambition for public usefulness; and in so doing he undoubt- 
edly accomplished the formation of high type of individual- 
ity. Although men of this kind may do less for their 
personal or family advancement, they do more than others 
VOL. IX. , 2K 
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for the good of mankind. They afford to the world spe- 
cimens of the kind of men of which the highest Christian 
element in a community must consist. A man may be 
said to have reached no mean eminence in whom self-culture 
and universal benevolence have been fully and equally 
developed; and if we add to these the finer qualities 
which attract the affectionate esteem of all with whom 
he had to do, we approach to a moderate estimate of Mr. 
E. W. Field. The outward events of such a man’s life do 
not represent the whole character or include its best re- 
sults; and of Mr. Field we may say that his real history 
is portrayed in men’s hearts ; and the picture is that of a 
noble manliness, conscientious, energetic, and inspiriting 
to all who came under its power. No other man, probably, 
with the exception of professed religious teachers and 
great schoolmasters, exercised so much influence for good 
on the lives and careers of the young men about him. It 
would be difficult to estimate how many, like the writer 
of these lines, are able to say with pleasure and grati- 
tude, that the course of their studies, their choice of and 
preparation for business, and, in other cases, the actual 
success of their lives, have received some help and direc- 
tion from Mr. Field’s advice or encouragement. And to 
do complete justice to his extraordinary influence and 
genial kindness, it must be added, that not a few are in- 
debted to him for that more subtle kind of influence which 
opens the mind to the perceptions of beauty in nature and 
art, and to the enjoyment of the refined and ennobling 
pleasures of life. To give a very early instance of Mr. 
Field’s characteristic influence, we may recal his annual 
summer visits to his father’s school at Leam, which were 
anticipated and welcomed by all the boys scarcely less 
eagerly than the holidays themselves. Such visits were 
the occasion of increased diligence at work, of fuller mirth 
and energy in the play-ground and cricket-field, and of the 
boating or walking excursions in which Mr. Field was the 
leader. The associations at Leam were never forgotten by 
Mr. Field, as many a school-boy well knows who has since 
been made happy by his cordial recognition, or invited to 
partake of the hospitalities of Squire’s Mount. 

In Dr. Sadler’s Memorial Sketch, agreeably and affec- 
tionately written, the particulars of Mr. Field’s life are 
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enumerated under different heads; such as Law Reform, 
Art, Religion, and the like; and the arrangement is almost 
necessary in view of the wide distance between the several 
objects of his life. To borrow Mr. Field’s own metaphor, 
Law Reform was his “horse,” and Art his “hobby.” He 
rode both to their substantial advancement. The changes, 
for the benefit invariably of the suitors and the public, and 
almost as invariably to the immediate pecuniary disadvan- 
tage of his own branch of the profession, which have taken 
place in law procedure in the equity departments during 
the last thirty or forty years, may in fact be taken as the 
history of Mr. Field’s professional career. His ideas of 
improvement were always far in advance of the utmost 
that could be accomplished. The sphere was one in which 
it was all but impossible to engage popular help and sym- 
pathy, while the obstacles for the most part lay in the 
opposition and inertia of the very class of persons in and 
by whom alone the wished-for changes could be promoted. 
To any one slightly acquainted with the practice of the 
English law, the idea of a scientific method common to 
all the Courts must even now appear. chimerical. Mr. 
Field was possessed by this idea, and all his efforts were 
directed to its accomplishment, and to the substitution 
of a simple and rational order for the conflicting and 
bewildering traditions of the Courts. In one of the pam- 
phlets quoted by Dr. Sadler, Mr. Field says: “The object 
should be to assimilate ultimately the procedure of judicial 
establishments, and every step should be made that way. 
If there exist in procedure the subject-matter of a science, 
this must be the end to be looked forward to.” 

It is not least remarkable that a practical application of 
the principle which he so thoroughly thought out should 
have gone along on all-fours with his leading idea. In this 
circumstance is exhibited the unusual combination of ideas 
which to many appeared fanatical, with means of the sim- 
plest and most obvious kind. He even maintained that 
the means to be employed were mainly mechanical ; and 
on this principle he exerted himself most vigorously in 
favour of the New Law Courts, where, by concentrating 
the practical departments, a single and comprehensive sys- 
tem of procedure is likeliest to be worked out. However 
grand or imposing the long looked-for Palace of Justice 
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may be, its real purpose in Mr. Field’s mind is the benefit 
of the suitor, and the cheapening and simplifying of the 
still costly and complicated processes of English juris- 
prudence. It would be a large ambition in any man to 
attempt to take Mr. Field’s place in this great work ; but 
whoever may attempt it, the rationale and the method will, 
we believe, be found in the maxims and suggestions scat- 
tered through Mr. Field’s writings. In accepting the Royal 
appointment of Secretary to the Commission, Mr. Field 
exhibited the generous public spirit to which we have 
referred, by insisting on doing the work without any pecu- 
niary remuneration. 

The gratitude of our Unitarian and Free-Christian con- 
gregations will for ever be due to Mr. Field in connection 
with his efforts in obtaining from a Conservative Govern- 
ment the celebrated Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844. Dr. 
Sadler, in one of the chapters of his Memorial Sketch, gives 
an outline of the history of this act of justice, the details 
of which are still fresh in the memory of our churches. 
On the completion of his labours, Mr. Field received a 
handsome present, and devoted the whole of it to the build- 
ing of the Memorial Chapel at Kenilworth, of which his 
father was then the minister. 

On the subject of Art, we are almost tempted to regard 
Mr. Field as an artist himself, and to assign to him a place 
among the modern water-colourists. Vigour and fidelity 
are his characteristics here also; but we should be wanting 
in a proper regard to his memory if we claim for him in 
respect to his “hobby” more than he would have modestly 
allowed. And yet his sympathy with artists was so com- 
plete, and so generally admitted by his numerous artist 
friends, that we cannot but regard him as in some sense 
one of their number. Patronage he would have disdained 
to exercise ; but the encouragement and assistance which 
he actually afforded to artists, both individually and in 
their societies, was something better than patronage ; and 
that they felt this was manifested by the old Water Colour 
Society on the occasion of their presenting him with a 
portfolio of drawings contributed by the whole body of the 
members of that Society in 1863. The establishment of 
the Slade Professorship of Art in University College is 
closely connected with Mr. Field ; and the Trustees of that 
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fund must deeply regret his removal at a time when his 
help would have been of the greatest value. An “intense 
love of nature and a highly poetical temperament led to 
Mr. Field’s love of Art. He seems to have_realized{ its 
esthetic influence, and he is very earnest in recommending 
the study of it on the same principle. In a letter written 
in 1853, he says: 


“There is one view of the subject almost peculiar to amateurs, 
—I mean the study of nature as operating to soothe a mind worn 
and torn by affairs ; nature, that is, as a balm and sovereignest 
remedy, and arf as the truly efficacious mode of applying the 
remedy. This belongs not so much to artists, as the study then 
is the very life-struggle itself. But to amateurs, who have other 
duties as their main calling, art is a relaxation and a cordial 
only.” 

There are also some fine things on the same subject in 
notes of an address delivered to the Hampstead Conver- 
sazione Society. The portions of Dr. Sadler’s Memorial 
about Mr. Field in his relations to Art are most interesting 
and suggestive. They convey a vivid idea of his conver- 
sation, its glow and vigour, and present the fineness of his 
nature on its intuitive and poetical side. 

It is not difficult to step from this aspect of his charac- 
ter to that of his religious position. Religion was an 
integral and essential part of his nature. It was a saying 
of his, “ What I care for most of all is religiousness ;”’ and 
he held by this characteristic expression in his views of 
other men’s opinions. This position puzzled those who 
had been brought up under different auspices, and, among 
others, his friend Sir John Rolt, who said, “Mr. Field’s 
toleration is indescribable.” And yet his religion was as 
real as any quality he possessed, if it was not rather the 
basis of his character. What Sir John Rolt called “tole- 
ration” would be called in the highest sense “charity,” if 
men were more in the habit of regarding religiousness as 
the substance, and opinions or creeds as the mere forms, of 
religion. Mr. Field was a true representative of our best 
English Presbyterianism, firm in his attachment to the 
freedom which he inherited and to the opinions he held 
by the conditions of his freedom. It is almost impossible 
to make this understood by the members of dogmatic sects 
and churches. We owe Mr. Field a large debt of gratitude 
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on this ground alone; for his firmness, consistency and 
devotion in all that related to our good old cause; and of 
all the invigorating and ennobling influences of his exam- 
ple and his memory, we could least spare those which be- 
long to this side of his splendid character. His death, 
though it happened nearly twelve months ago, seems still 
recent in the hearts of his friends. His place in numerous 
spheres of activity it will be hard for a long time to sup- 
ply; and the scenes of his active leisure hours by the 
Thames which he loved, and in other beautiful spots where 
he gathered his friends about him, will have a fond and 
melancholy, but not a joyless interest, as long as there are 
survivors, whether old or young, who cherish his friendship 
and his memory. HERBERT NEw. 
Recent Dutch Theology. 

Professor Kuenen’s great work on “The Religion of Israel”* 
belongs to a series of monographs on “The most Important 
Religions,” and the author is careful to point out that this 
very fact roughly defines the mode of treatment that may 
be expected. The religion of Israel is one of the most im- 
portant religions of the world, and must be treated in the 
same spirit as its sisters. However far it may tower above 
them, no generic difference between them can be recog- 
nized. 

When Moses attempted to graft the highest Egyptian 
morality upon a purely Semitic religion, and to weld toge- 
ther a mass of semi-barbarous shepherd tribes, he undertook 
a task of enormous difficulty, and if he only partially 
accomplished it, the only wonder is that he did not alto- 
gether fail. The worship of sacred trees and stones, of the 
moon and stars, and of the sun-god, specially under his 
destructive aspects, prevailed among the mixed multitude 
of which the sons of Israel formed the nucleus. They were 
polytheists to the very bone. When Moses attempted to 
establish a confederation amongst them, and to secure 
through meetings of their chiefs some community of action 
and feeling, he only did what was natural in raising his 
God Jahveh to the position of the presiding God of the 

* Dr. A. Kuenen. De Godsdienst van Israél tot den ondergang van den 
Joodschen staat. Haarlem: A. C. Kruseman. 1869-70. 
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confederation; but when he went further, and laid the 
basis of monotheism by forbidding the worship (though by 
no means denying the existence) of all other gods, he struck 
out an altogether new path which no foot had trodden 
before his. His task was accomplished with amazing skill, 
power, and even success. By adopting from the numerous 
worshippers of Saturn (Keivan) the institution of the Sab- 
bath, and infusing into it his own religious ideas, he at 
once enriched his own religion and conciliated a powerful 
party amongst the tribes he had to deal with. His God 
Jahveh was one of the fire- or sun-gods, nearly related to 
Molech, but not to Baal,—a stern and unapproachable 
god. Moses did not forbid image-worship (though the 
Ten Commandments are in the main from him), but pro- 
bably did not encourage or practise it. His own idea of 
God was far from spiritual, though highly moral, as he 
thought of Him as locally present in the Ark. A very 
small nucleus preserved the Mosaic tradition after the death 
of its mighty founder, and, thanks to it, the feeling of 
unity amongst the loosely connected tribes who had half 
acknowledged the power of Moses was never wholly lost. 
Favoured by circumstances, these tribes gradually forced 
their way into Canaan between forty and sixty years after 
the “sons of Israel” had thrown off the yoke of Egypt ; 
some pushed in with “the house of Joseph” across the 
Jordan ; others worked up from the South, sometimes on a 
friendly, sometimes on a hostile footing, with other shep- 
herd tribes. The Israelites gradually settled down in Ca- 
naan, some preserving the nomadic life, some turning to 
agriculture. Then commenced a struggle of two centuries’ 
duration between the Israelite and the Canaanite national- 
ities. Israel was victorious; some Canaanite and other 
tribes were insensibly welded into Israel, some were ex- 
pelled or destroyed. Everywhere the Israelite nationality 
and Israelite religion emerged triumphant, and gave the 
tone to the whole, whatever might be the antecedents of 
the separate parts. Jahveh was the national God of the 
nation now formed on the soil of Palestine, and the great 
national sanctuary at Shiloh, with its officers, rose to an 
importance quite unknown before. Meanwhile two very 
remarkable forces had been at work contributing largely to 
this result,—Nazaritism and Prophetism (sit venia verbis !). 
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The former was of purely Israelite origin; the latter was 
originally Canaanite, but was gradually transformed into 
something very specifically Israelite. The reformation of 
Prophecy is largely due to Samuel. David was a vigorous 
and even admirable monarch, whose genuine attachment 
to Jahveh-worship we have no reason to doubt, who did 
not write the Psalms (or any of them), and who thought 
that God lived in the Ark! Solomon was a man of no 
religion, and his temple was dedicated as a matter of course 
to the national God, but in a very unnational way, which 
helped to cause the revolt of a large portion of the nation, 
and a return to the more national and therefore more pepu- 
lar forms of Jahveh-worship at Dan, &c. Monotheism was 
as yet hardly thought of. Jahveh was the national God— 
nothing more. There was no more inconsistency in an 
Israelite worshipping Baal than there would have been in 
an Athenian’s worshipping the Zeus of Elis. Things were 
brought to a crisis by Ahab and Jezebel attempting to 
make Baal the national God of Israel. In the contest 
which ensued, the nature of Jahveh was more dwelt on by 
his worshippers, the essential difference between him and 
Baal developed ; Jahveh issued victorious and—purified ! 
A gigantic step had now been made, from Elijah, who 
never said a word against steer-worship, to the prophets of 
the eighth century— Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, &c. Before long, 
the Jahveh party began to feel keenly the evils of the local 
sanctuaries of Jahveh. The central sanctuary had been to 
a large extent purified of idolatrous elements; not so the 
local “high places.” Hence rose the movement which 
culminated in the book of Deuteronomy and the reform of 
Josiah. The book of Deuteronomy was soon united with 
the prophetic narratives (Jehovistic document) which had 
existed at least since the eighth century B.C. The Jahveh 
party anticipated a full tide of prosperity and divine favour, 
except Jeremiah, who considered the reformation merely 
external. The national misfortunes were therefore a sore 
perplexity to all but him: he regarded them as the accom- 
plishment of the long foretold judgment. 

In the captivity, the prestige of all the prophets, but 
especially of Jeremiah, rose immensely. The intercourse 
with other nations, especially the Persians, enlarged the 
spiritual horizon of such a man as the Deutero-Isaiah ; but 
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meanwhile the priestly spirit, already seen in great strength 
in Ezekiel, gained the ascendant over prophecy. The book 
of Origins (Elohistic document) was written by some one 
deeply imbued with Ezekiel’s spirit, but not by Ezekiel 
himself; and when the second temple had been standing 
some sixty years, Ezra arrived “with the law of his God in 
his hand.” His first attempts were frustrated by many 
causes, and he devoted the years of forced quiet to the final 
reduction of “the Law,” resulting essentially in the present 
Pentateuch, which was nevertheless subject to subsequent 
modifications. With the assistance of Nehemiah, he suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the opposition of men such as the authors 
of Ruth and Jonah, aud many of less exalted spirit, in 
imposing the Law upon his people. From this point the 
rise of the scribes is inevitable, for the Law must have 
interpreters. The religion which now gained a firmer and 
firmer hold of the Israelites, or rather Jews, was less 
national and more individual and universal, in spite of all 
its ceremonies, than that of the prophets had been ; and the 
book of Psalms shews the beauty and earnestness of the 
religion of the second temple, to which, in spite of earlier 
elements, it essentially belongs. The scribes had made his 
religion the one thing which a Jew could not and would 
not desert. Parseeism affected Judaism, but only by deve- 
loping kindred elements which existed already. Hellenism 
might have been a more powerful solvent but for the pre- 
mature and mistaken effort of Antiochus (a goodnatured 
man, who had no conception of the hurricane he was about 
to raise when he tried to unite all his subjects under one 
religion), which made the Jews more stubbornly Jewish 
than ever. During this and the succeeding generations the 
Jewish sects arose. The aristocratic and governing classes 
were almost necessarily opposed to the intensely national 
party ; so much so, that when the Hasmonzeans really came 
into power, they passed over to the old aristocratic party 
and became Sadducees. Most of the priests and the aris- 
tocrats were Sadducees, i.e. conservatives. The Scribes and 
their friends were Pharisees, and these were the favourites 
with the people. The Essenes were an extreme product of 
the movement represented by the Pharisees. Pharisees and 
Sadducees had, however, common principles and recognized 
acommon authority, that of the Sanhedrim ; and the dif- 
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ference between them was by no means so great as is 
usually supposed. 

In the time of the Herods, the Messianic hopes which 
had been stationary, though neither dead nor sleeping, since 
the composition of the book of Daniel, received a new and 
powerful development. The Scribes had taught every Jew 
to think himself a favourite of God, and the Jew therefore 
looked for some sign of God’s favour: this he could not 
find in the privilege of studying the Law as his masters did. 
Judaism was too great and too proud to be a national 
religion any longer. One of three things must happen. 
The Jews must conquer the world, the world must stamp 
the Jews to death, or Judaism must throw off its limitations, 
call in “the lost sheep,’ and make itself the universal 
religion. In fact, the faithful historian of Israel can but 
draw a number of different lines, all of which converge to 
Jesus of Nazareth. Judaism in the narrower form survived 
him, but no longer as “one of the most important. reli- 
gions,” and henceforth it has only a secondary interest. 

To give in a couple of pages the results of a book of 
over 1000 pages, in which there is perhaps not a single 
superfluous word, is of course utterly impossible ; and we 
have wholly omitted aspects of the development which 
cannot in any sense be considered secondary ; but perhaps 
even what has been now said may be sufficient to excite 
an interest in this truly remarkable book. One of the 
most noticeable features of this work is the steady subordi- 
nation, from the first page to the last, of hypothesis to 
research. The results given in the crude sketch above may 
appear rather astonishing ; but we can assure our readers 
that the constant impression derived from the book itself 
is that of persevering, down-right work, and a rare degree 
of self-restraint in hypothesis and even dislike of startling 
results. Nearly allied to this is another very characteristic 
feature of Professor Kuenen’s work, viz., his willingness to 
correct, to modify and even to withdraw his opinions, when 
he sees cause to do so. It is too common for scholars to 
treat all their peers as impertinent and incompetent med- 
dlers. Professor Kuenen has not many peers; but he regards 
all who are engaged on the same or kindred subjects as 
himself as fellow-workers, not as rivals. He gladly avails 
himself of their labours, and generously acknowledges, and 
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sometimes seems unconsciously almost to magnify, his 
obligations tothem. The result of these two closely-allied 
excellences is, that the reader enjoys a feeling of security 
too- rarely to be indulged in safely, and is confident that 
he is under the guidance of a man who desires above all 
things to tell the truth, and who writes under a grave sense 
of the responsibilities of an author towards the public whom 
he undertakes to instruct, or the scholars he tries to assist. 

These characteristics of Professor Kuenen’s work will be 
best illustrated by a few examples, which will also give us 
the opportunity of directing a passing glance to some very 
interesting works. 

In 1864, the well-known Dutch Orientalist Dozy, who 
had already contributed a work on Islam to the series 
of “The most Important Religions,” published a kind 
of supplement to that work * under the title of “The 
Israelites at Mecca,” &c., in which he undertook to de- 
monstrate that the temple at Mecca was founded by 
Simeonite exiles banished in the time of Saul, and was 
consecrated to the Simeonite Baal ; that in the times of the 
Babylonian exile a second Hebrew immigration joined the 
earlier settlers at Mecca, and that the perplexing pheno- 
mena of Hanifism are explained by traditions of these 
Hebrews; and, in fact, that the “din Jbrahim” which 
Mohammed professed to restore was originally not the 
religion of Abraham, but of the Hebrews (Ibriim) ; though 
at an early date, long previous to Mohammed, a false com- 
bination of this name with the story of Abraham as heard 
from the Jews had given rise to the current interpretation. 
These positions are supported and illustrated with amazing 
learning and ingenuity, link after link of the chain is forged, 
and from first to last the interest and the wonder of the 
reader are kept almost painfully on the strain, till the whole 
at last takes shape, piece after piece drops neatly into 
its place with growing rapidity and certainty, and a sym- 
metrical and fascinating positive result seems to be the 
outcome of what Dozy himself describes as “ persevering 
study, accident, luck, or whatever you like to call it!’ The 
reader of ordinary intelligence can readily follow and 
keenly enjoy Dozy’s argument; but it can for the most 

* De Israélieten te Mekka van Davids tijd tot in de vijfde eeuw onzer 
tijdrekening. Door Dr. R. Dozy, Hoogleeraar te Leiden. Haarlem. 
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part only be tested by those who are versed in Hebrew and 
Arabic philology, and we therefore offer no opinion as to 
its validity. 

This work, though translated, I believe, into German, 
seems to have been for the most part either ignored or 
condemned by German scholars; but in England it was 
greeted as “a splendid specimen of modern criticism” by 
Colenso, who gave an account of it in Appendix L. to Part V. 
of his great work; and in Holland it seems to have been 
favourably reviewed by De Goeje in De Gids, and it very 
soon received the distinct though qualified adhesion of Dr. 
Oort and Dr. Kuenen. 

A part (but not an essential part) of Dozy’s theory, 
however, is that Baal = Molech = Saturn = Keivan, was the 
chief god of Israel, to whom ark and tabernacle were con- 
secrated, and that Jehovism was post-Davidic as the national 
religion. It was chiefly to combat this position that Oort* 
and Kuenen+ wrote. 

Oort’s pamphlet has been translated, with appendices and 
notes, by Colenso, and contains the luminous suggestion 
that the worship of local Baiilim stood to Jahvehism some- 
thing in the relation of saint-worship to monotheism in 
Catholic countries. 

Kuenen’s article suggests that the Simeonites were not 
fair representatives of Israel, and that though they wor- 
shiped Baal as chief God, Israel in general did not ;-—an 
idea which contrasts curiously with the opinion expressed 
by Land, Oort and Hooykaas, &c., that the Simeonites were 
zealots for the national Jahvehism. 

Dozy’s main biblical supports for this part of his theory 
are to be found in an obscure passage of Amos (v. 26), and 
in the sabbatical week, which he declares could only have 
risen from the worship of Baal-Saturnus ; and both Oort 
and Kuenen direct their efforts chiefly to removing these 
supports by giving a different exegesis of the passage of 
Amos, and assigning a different origin to the sabbatical week. 

In 1865, De Goeje once more took up the eudgels for 
his brother Orientalist, and in a masterly article in De Gids 


* De dienst der Baiilim in Israél. Leiden. 1864. 
+ De Baiildienst onder Israél, in Godgeleerde Bijdragen voor 1864 zesde 
stuk. 
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allowed that Oort and Kuenen had established their main 


point ; that Jahveh, not Baal, had been the national God of 


Israel ever since Israel had been a nation; but maintained 
that their (divergent) interpretations of ‘Amos v. 26 were 
both of them wholly untenable, and that an astrological 
origin must be assigned tothe Hebrew week. He suggested 


that Saturn-worship might have prevailed among some of 


the tribes Moses incorporated. 

As a last phase of this interesting discussion, Kuenen 
yields the astrological point and adopts De Goeje’s hypo- 
thesis on the subje ct, and elsewhere allows that his exegesis 
of Amos v. 26 is on the whole hardly tenable in the face 
of De Goeje’s objections. 

If space allowed it, we might also shew how Kuenen 
in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for 1868,* while vigorously 
combating the opinions put forth by Oort in his very re- 
markable little book on “ Human Sacrifices in Israel,’+ 
yet acknowledges that it is only on the facts there co-ordi- 
nated that he has been able to erect his luminous theory 
of the original relationship between Jahveh and Molech. 

The same Dr. H. Oort with whom we have now become 
acquainted, im conjunction with Dr. I. Hooykaas, known as 
the author of a history of Hebrew “ Wisdom,” and with the 
co-operation of Professor Kuenen, is engage dat present on 
a work which does all concerned in it the highest honour. 
It is an attempt to make the Bible really accessible by 
re-telling its stories and histories, and appending to them, 
without the smallest reserve or reticence, the results of 
modern biblical criticism in a form suited to the capacity 
of young people of average intelligence and ability, but 
always keeping the moral and religious bearings of the 
narratives prominently in view. The tender and manly 
tone of piety and moral earnestness which throws a glow 
over this work (which will extend to six volumes when 
complete) is hardly a fit subject for review ; and we can 
only say that the execution of the work is quite equal to 
its conception, and leaves nothing to be desired. 

Puitrp H. WICKSTEED. 


Jahveh en Molech. 
t Het Menschenoffer in Israél. Door Dr. H. Oort. Haarlem. 1865. 
+ De Bijbel voor Jongelieden, door Dr. H. Oort en Dr. I. Hooykaas, met 
medewerking van Dr. A. Kuenen. Harlingen. Vol I. 1871; Vol. II. 1872. 
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1. Fragmenta Evangelica, que ex antiqua recensione ver- 
sionis Syriace Novi Testamenti (Peshito dicte) a Gul. 
Curetono vulgata sunt, Grace reddita...curante J. R. 
Crowfoot. Pars altera. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1871. 


This second part completes the labour undertaken by 
Mr. Crowfoot, which renders possible an accurate compa- 
rison of the Syriae with the Greek Gospels, by putting the 
former into the same language as the latter. The Syriac 
version is in general extremely literal, so that when it 
presents any difference of construction, a corresponding 
divergency in the original Greek may fairly be assumed, 
and the Greek may be conjectured without much difficulty; 
though of course a Greek text thus restored has no claim 
to literal and verbal correctness. Its claim to considera- 
tion is that, if the Syriac Gospels edited by Cureton are of 
the second or even the third century, their reproduction in 
Greek must be an imitation of a Greek original of a still 
earlier age, and presumably older than the current Greek 
Gospels. Mr. Crowfoot has executed his task certainly 
with great care, and, as it seems to me, with some ability. 
Some of his corrections spring from rather too rigid a con- 
ception of the closeness of translation required. Thus the 
preposition ’ means primarily iv, and secondarily but very 
frequently by, through, of the means or instrument, and 
would naturally represent both év and da. There is there- 
fore no need to change the Greek é:¢ into év, as in John i. 
3, TdavTa ev avTo €yevero, for the ordinary dt avrov. The first 
part, containing the parts of Matthew and Mark preserved 
in Cureton’s MS., was briefly noticed on its publication ;** 
this part contains Luke and John, and completes the work. 
The deviations of text are often remarkable, and always 
interesting. They can certainly be better appreciated 
through this Greek garb than through Mr. Cureton’s En- 
glish version ; and this work is therefore really valuable to 
critics ignorant of Syriac. 

2. A Commentary [in Hebrew] upon the Books of Jeremiah 
and Exeqiel, by Mosheh ben Shesheth. Edited from a 
Bodleian MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. 


* Theol. Rev. Vol. VIII. p. 268. 
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Driver, Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1871. 

To the future historian of philology or of criticism, cor- 
rect editions and translations of ancient grammatical com- 
mentaries will be exceedingly valuable; nor is it desirable 
for any critic, whether historian or not, entirely to neglect 
the examination of the stages by which philology has been 
raised from mere empiricism into science. The Rabbinical 
grammatical literature has no doubt kept alive an under- 
standing and preserved the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and is historically quite as important as the great Sanskrit 
grammarians. But just as the latter register with infallible 
faithfulness every fact of the language, yet note them in 
mnemonic formulas only, and never rise to the idea of a 
Philosophy of language, while the Europeans no sooner got 
hold of the most superficial knowledge of Sanskrit than 
they began to theorize on its principles of formation ; so 
the Jewish commentators are satisfied to settle the form of 
a word, often by reference to analogous passages and with 
little consideration of the general sense of the passage, and 
to think of nothing higher than minute verbal exposition. 
While, therefore, their grammatical labours must be acknow- 
ledged as laying the foundation for all secure criticism, 
they can be regarded only as working out the rudiments 
successfully, and not as fulfilling what the present age 
treats as the duties of the commentator, which include the 
consideration of the full meaning of his author, his cha- 
racter, and his age. Moses ben Shesheth lived about A.D. 
1200, and was a slightly older contemporary of David 
Kimehi. The Commentary here published is very brief, 
consisting of remarks on certain single words, sometimes 
not more than six in a chapter; discussing their punctu- 
ation, and stating their meaning by reference to other 
passages. It may be doubted whether much new light 
will be thrown by this Commentary on the difficult books 
it deals with, the main points being settled for us in gram- 
mars and lexicons. But it has at all events an historical 
interest ; and it might be usefully employed as an intro- 
duction to the grammatical technology of the Rabbis, which 
is exceedingly puzzling. Mr. Driver has shewn complete 
mastery of this in his translation. It should be noted that 
he had to perform the difficult task of editing the work 
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from a manuscript. As he tells us that this is his first 
literary effort, I may be allowed to express admiration at 
his boldness, in selecting a task of peculiar difficulty, and 
hope that his talents may produce other works of as high 
scholarship and perhaps greater utility. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


1. Student's Hebrew Lexicon. A compendious and complete 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament: ch lefly 
founded on the Works of Gesenius and Fiirst, with Im- 
provements from Dietrich and other Sources. Edited by 
Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D., Translator of Ieediger's 
Gesenius, or Student’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. Pp. 701. 
London: Asher and Co. 1872. 

2. Science and Humanity; or, a Plea for the Superiority of 
Spirit over Matter. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Pre- 
sident of Yale College. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1872. 

3. The Rationale of Christianity. London: Longmans. 1872. 

4. Moses and Modern Science. By James Elliot, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Liverpool. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

5. What is Truth? An Inquiry concerning the Antiquity 
and Unity of the Human Race. By Ebenezer Burgess, 
A.M., Member of the American Oriental Society, &c. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

. Deutsche Zeit-und Streit-Fragen. Herausgegeben von Fr. 
v. Holtzendorf u. W. Oneken. Jahrgang I. Heft I. 
Das Leli iv J SU und die Kirche der Lukunft. Von Dr. 
Heinrich Lang. Berlin. 1872. (London: Williams 
and Norgate.) 

7. Das Leben Jesu. Von W. Kriiger-Velthusen. Elberfeld. 

1872. (London: Williams and Norgate.) 
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1. Every one who knows Dr. Davies’ literary work will 
expect to find in any product of his pen perfect accuracy 
and in the matter of Hebrew lexicography a very un- 
common degree of acquaintance with all the words, forms 
and constructions of words, with which he has to deal. 
The work before us will not tend to diminish his reputation 
as a Hebraist. Also both printer and publisher have com- 
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bined with the author to produce a model volume in point 
of neatness, clearness and general accuracy. But the excel- 
lence of this Lexicon goes much beyond this. Dr. Davies, 
with his collaborators, has put into it a good deal of the 
newest results of continental Hebrew scholarship. He has 
also made use of his own independent research, which has 
been very considerable, extending over a lifetime of Hebrew 
study. Of some of this original work we are incompetent 
to judge. In opposition to the Sanskritists, Dr. Davies 
traces many words which have hitherto been classed as 
Persian to the Assyrian tongue. Still more words he assigns 
to an onomatopoetic origin. And on this point we must 
confess to some misgiving. Without doubt not a few words 
are justly so derived, yet the principle of onomatopeeia 
needs to be used with greatest caution. One who becomes 
an adept at this method of derivation is in danger of him- 
self suffering under the power of the magic wand by which 
he calls up words from the vasty deep. And this applies, 
we cannot help fearing, not only to the passion for onoma- 
topeeia, but to the power of seeing the hidden affinities of 
words from most distant tongues. Philologists will find in 
Dr. Davies’ Lexicon much new matter on which to test 
these principles. Gesenius was fond of suggesting words 
from the Indo-Germanic family analogous to others from 
the Semitic, but Dr. Davies stands alone in the wealth of 
analogies at his command. A new feature of this work, 
which we can heartily commend, is the introduction of all 
the more difficult forms of words into their alphabetical 
place in the body of the Lexicon. Our general commenda- 
tion of this work would not appear to be appreciative unless 
we subjoined one or two special criticisms. It must surely 
be a printer’s error that vav, both in the table of alphabets 
and the word Jahve, is represented by w. Savach is called 
a mimetic root, and compared with Eng. shrick and Germ. 
schrecken. Yet schrecken is from recken, riicken, to move bach, 
and in old German schric is a leap. Of course, in the space 
allotted to each word in a small Lexicon, it would be im- 
possible to discuss the various probable meanings of a pro- 
blematic word, yet a Lexicon of the size of this ought to 
indicate in the case of such words that the meaning assigned 
is not the only one that has great names for it, or at all 
events that there is doubt about it. Too often only one 
VOL. IX. 2F 
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meaning is given, and that without the indication of any 
uncertainty. Take, for instance, the word kiyoon, which is 
rendered “the planet Saturn.” Similarly, the messenger of 
the covenant,” Mal. iii. 1, has subjoined to it the explanation, 
“j,e. the Messiah,” only. It may be observed that in more 
than one controverted passage, especially where the Mes- 
sianic interpretation is in question, such scholars as Ewald 
are not followed, and their interpretations are not mentioned. 
See, for instance, the words pesach, mashiach, shiloh. We 
have thus noted a few drawbacks to the general excellence 
of this really useful and valuable little work ; and this we 
have done, not to disparage it, but as a mark of the high 
esteem in which we hold the labours of its author and 
editor. 

2. A pretentious claim for superhuman knowledge in 
human minds; a quarrel with Mill, Spencer, Bain and 
Huxley ; a demand for a philosophy based on the principle 
“that man must furnish the key to the mysteries of nature, 
he himself being the greatest mystery of all.” We hope 
President Porter may considerably enlighten the world in 
his larger works, which we presume will proceed on this 
original method. 

3. The Rationale of Christianity. An irrational book on 
“the scheme of redemption,” the author of which would 
find abundant evidence of “the existence of the devil” 
could he imagine the feelings his anonymous production 
will provoke in the breasts of some unwary purchasers. 
Anonymous, pretty-looking books, made up of nonsense, 


ought to be put on some index for bearing such lying titles. | 


- 4. This little volume is the first instalment of a larger 
work which is designed to shew that the account of the 
creation in the Pentateuch is literally inspired throughout. 
Reviewers though we are, we cannot be doomed to the 
labours of a Sisyphus by any one who may choose to send 
a ten-thousandth volume into the world setting forth a 
new method of squaring a circle or of harmonizing Moses 
and Science. This little book shews painstaking and ear- 
nestness, and some scientific knowledge. But of Moses it 
shews ignorance and misconception ; and accordingly it is 
a failure. Wegive one instance: “The spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters.” Waters here mean dust; though 
the author allows he does not know Hebrew. 
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5. Since on almost every branch of the inquiry into the 
origin, age and relations of the human race, the greatest 
naturalists and most independent scholars are very far 
from having attained undoubted results, works written by 
mere compilers, and especially when their purpose is to 
establish a foregone conclusion, cannot be held to be of any 
great value. Mr. Burgess has read a good deal on his sub- 
ject, and his book contains some ill-arranged but not useless 
matter; but he is not an authority in point of first-hand 
knowledge, and is entitled to no confidence as a reasoner. 
For instance, he sees in “the confusion of tongues” “an 
adequate and complete explanation of the origin of diversity 
in human speech.” 

6. The title of Dr. Heinrich Lang’s brochure is a little 
misleading. Though the issue of it is the life of Jesus, yet 
it is really a most able resumé of the results of the labours 
of F. C. Baur and his school on the New Testament and 
its times. Whoever wishes to see in brief compass what 
these results are, and what the theological and ecclesiastical 
left of Germany are aiming at, should by all means read 
this pamphlet. The author speaks with authority derived 
from his abilities and his position and history. 

7. This second German book, which is really a Life of 
Jesus, is a much more difficult work to deal with. Its 
claim to originality is, that it is the result of a thorough- 
going application of the hypothesis that the religious life 
of the Old Testament found its end and perfection in 
Christ. The author thinks this principle yields more satis- 
factory results than can be obtained from any attempt to 
separate in the Gospels the genuine history from the alloy 
of myth. We do not share his opinion. His own applica- 
tion of his principle has not guaranteed its value. His 
Life of Jesus is a strange mixture of doubt and credulity, 
history and theology, criticism and unctuousness. A Life 
of Jesus for this century, written in the phraseology of the 
Old Testament and latter Jewish-Christian theology, is to 
us insufferable. As distasteful is criticism which rescues 
the miracle of the raising of a man who had been dead 
four days by insisting on the assertion that he was not dead, 
and that Jesus knew he was not, and was angry with his 
friends for persisting in thinking that he was. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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“ Judas,” a Dream, &c.,* is a well-conceived and wrought- 
out protest against the doctrine of an endless hell, using 
Judas Iscariot as an extreme case whereby to test it. The 
writer is stirred up by hearing a truly orthodox discourse 
on the “Monster” who betrayed his Lord, and on the 
“blackness and darkness, with only sulphurous gleams of 
lurid light,” which received him when self-slain he went 
to “his own place.” In a life-like conversation, the author’s 
pleadings for infinite love are skilfully pitted against a 
friend’s plea for wrathful justice. On retiring to rest, or 
rather to unrest, our excited author “dreams a dream,” in 
which is unveiled to him the redeeming force of divine love 
even on this the worst (but one) of sinners. Angels, who 
to the diseased insight of Judas seem to be fiends, bear 
him to his “own place ;” to a grey, voiceless, dead desola- 
tion, a ruined soul in a ruined world. Here a merciful 
sleep banishes his dreadful memories; and tender visions 
of his better past waken him, softened in heart, with a 
cry of “mother” on his lips. That mother, heretofore 
invisible though present, is now unveiled to him, and 
teaches him the healing power of love. The dream ends 
with the sinner’s reconciliation with his Master and his 
welcome into heaven. Just as the author has finished writ- 
ing out this dream, two clerical friends come in ; the one, an 
orthodox man ; the other, a man though orthodox. Their 
characteristic comments close the book. “’Tis only a dream,” 
says the first, to whom a dream meant mere nothingness ; 
said the other, “ Let us hope it may be true.” We rejoice 
to meet with such wholesome, Christ-like teaching as this 
little book contains. It is an augury of better days. Here 
and there we have felt our author to be needlessly ham- 
pered by his taking the narratives as they stand and without 
criticism. This, however, is part of his plan. It appears 
most clearly in his note “On our Lord’s treatment of Judas.” 
That “On the responsibility of a Creator” is well worth 
careful study. We can confidently recommend the book as 
being full of interest and profit, in style as well as truth. 
Similar views} of the Divine dealings with man, ham- 





* Judas, or a Brother’s Inquiry concerning the Betrayer. A Dream, &c. 
By Rev. H. H. Dobney. London : Longmans and Co. 

+ Summer Morning Songs and Sermons. By John Page Hopps. London : 
Triibner and Co. Manchester : Johnson and Rawson, &c 




















pered, however, by no such unfavourable conditions as those 
just glanced at, are set forth by Mr. Hopps, whose out- 
spoken yet deeply religious utterances make us feel more 
and more the educative value of free thought and free 
speech for both the intellect and the heart of man. He 
gives in seven sermons seven lessons taken from summer- 
time, alternated with snatches of song of great beauty. 
The “ Lesson of the Leaves” is especially fine and true. 
The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown offers to the public a hand- 
some volume* containing fifty-two “brief sermons, such as 
could be read by any ordinary reader in ten minutes,” selected 
from those preached in the daily course of his ministry, as 
likely to be useful in family devotions or to lay preachers. 
No one can read these sermons without being impressed by 
their earnestness, their practical piety and their great beauty 
of language. Nevertheless, we find in them much which 
perplexes the intellect and jars painfully with the sympathy 
otherwise aroused. There is no trace of a critical sense of 
Scripture. Indeed, Mr. Brown regards the Bible as a 
“unity from Genesis to Revelation ;’+ applies to Jesus the 
words, “ Kiss the Son,” &c., without apparent misgiving 
as to an at least doubtful translation ; quotes “ Daniel” as 
authentic history,} and 1 Cori. 26 from our Authorized 
Version. He makes the astounding assertion that the 
Jews “saw incarnate God and cried, ‘Away with him’”’!§ 
and alludes to Judas in such a way as might have given 
rise to Mr. Dobney’s Dream. Many of his utterances on 
the Atonement lack clearness, as that on p. 416, where 
we are uncertain as to how Mr. Brown understands the 
righteousness of Christ is made available for man. He is 
constant in his use of that wonderful substantive, “ God- 
man,” and even ventures on “God-manhood,”|| which is 
more wonderful still. He does not flinch from talking of 
the “man who is reigning on the throne,” so entirely does 
he fuse the man into the God. His rhetorical powers 
sometimes run away with him and into inconsistencies, as, 
e.g., his dreadful description of the world,{ and his words 
on natural goodness.** His wholesale disenfranchisement 





* The Sunday Afternoon. By J. B. Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
+ P. 189. > =, 2. § P. 21. | P. 85. 
q P. 18. 2. Sou 
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of the non-Christian world is in curious contrast with 
Paul’s quotation, “For we are also his offspring.” For 
beauty of language and justness of thought, the third, 
seventh, ninth, twelfth, twenty-first and forty-ninth ser- 
mons are very noteworthy. 

“Christ the Consoler”* is a book of comfort for the sick, 
compiled by an unnamed author, to which a Bishop con- 
tributes a Preface. In it, as in Mr. Brown’s volume, we 
note the tendency of modern orthodoxy to centre man’s 
whole affection and almost worship on Jesus; but since 
the quotations are made largely from the Scriptures, the 
word “ God-man” is not so freely used. The various sea- 
sons of sickness have in it their appropriate reflections and 
consolations selected from all quarters, Scriptures, Saints 
and Fathers. We must protest against such a piece of 
theological patchwork as can put, e.g., the words of wisdom 
(Proverbs viii.) into the mouth of Jesus. Do our orthodox 
friends never consider that by taking Scripture words from 
their context they change their meaning; and that by using 
such words as mere counters, applicable anyhow and any- 
where, they are really robbing them not only of meaning, 
but of authority ? 

“Olrig Grange”+ is a poem which both for merits and 
defects reminds us of Mr. Browning. Its subject is the 
unprosperous suit of Thorold, a young Scotch student, to 
Rose, a daughter of fashion, to whom three hundred a year 
was dreadful poverty. The author’s plan is to let each 
actor relate his or her part in the whole, which is threaded 
together by contributions from “ Herr Professor Kiinst” as 
editor. No little skill is shewn by the way in which the 
prosperous love of the Professor for Hester (Thorold’s sis- 
ter) is alluded to rather than described, and yet is made to 
act as foil to the main incident. LRose’s farewell to the 
man she loves yet fears to marry, with her unsparing self- 
knowledge and self-condemnation, and the triumph in her 
of love, even when most slaying love, is finely and power- 
fully set forth. Scarcely less excellent is the self-sketched 
father, the dabbler in science, who “thought he thought,” 
but “only echoed still the common thought as might an 


* Christ the Consoler. London : Longmans and Co. 1872. 
+ Olrig Grange. Glasgow: James Maclehose. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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empty room,” and who plainly shewed how worldliness, 
like dry-rot, had eaten away all moral fibre from himself 
and his race. For beauty, we place Hester’s speech fore- 
most. The hero is the serious defect of the book. De- 
spite some fine touches, we cannot feel much interest in 
him. He shines by a light of affection cast on him, not 
by his own. It is a mistake to warn us that he dies of 
over-work and not of a broken heart, when scarcely two 
pages back the editor has said : 
“Yet life was strong, only it had no relish ; 

And hope was broken ; and the springs of life 

3eing gone, he only Jonged to see the end 

Of its hard jolting.” 
A broken hope and springless life surely come rather near 
a broken heart, and would have enlisted sympathies which 
over-work will not command. Nevertheless, “Olrig Grange” 
will give its author a high place amongst the poets of 
England. 

The “Hymns of Modern Man”* are theological notes 
of a very “advanced” type, done into verse. Most of the 
ideas are such as we accept, but we cannot like the spirit 
or form in which they are expressed. The verse reminds 
us of “ Alexander Selkirk,” and becomes monotonous. The 
slashing criticisms upon the author’s old beliefs jar pain- 
fully. For our fathers’ sake we should respect the shrine 
even when we can no longer kneel therein. If “ Modern 
Man” has nothing better to say to his Maker than that He 
is the “Great Unknown,” the sooner he ceases from hymns 
the better. Mr. Noyes has powers equal to far higher flights. 

The “ Autobiography of John Milton” + is somewhat of 
a misnomer. Mr. Graham has gathered all the passages 
in Milton’s works which bear in any wise upon his life, 
and has put them together so as to produce a Life of Mil- 
ton in “his own words.” The result, though interesting, 
is not satisfactory. We miss the historical setting, with- 
out which even Milton’s jewels lose clearness and bril- 
lianey. R. P. 


* Hymns of Modern Man. By T. H. Noyes, Jun., B.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford. London : Longmans and Co. 

+ Autobiography of John Milton; or, Milton’s Life in his own Words. 
Edited by the Rev. J. J. G. Graham, M.A. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1872. 
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Miscellaneous. 


It is not easy to speak in terms of too high praise of the 
scientific method and spirit of Mr. Sanday’s ‘book,* so far as 
these are consistent with the somewhat artificial limitation 
which the author has imposed upon himself with regard to 
his subject. He says in his Preface: “I cannot think that 
it has not been without serious loss on both sides, that in 
the great movement that has been going on upon the con- 
tinent for the last forty years, the scanty band of English 
theologians should have stood almost entirely aloof, or 
should only have touched the outskirts of the questions at 
issue, Ww ithout attempting to grapple with them at their 
centre.” And again: “There is no limit to the efficacy of 
scientific method, if it is but faithfully and persistently 
applied. If we could but concentrate upon theological 
questions a small part of that ability and that activity 
which is devoted in this country to practical pursuits, I 
have little doubt that in a quarter or half a century the 
whole position of theology, and with it necessarily of belief 
and practical religion, would be very different from what it 
is now.” It is in the spirit indicated in these extracts that 
Mr. Sanday has undertaken the task of weighing the inter- 
nal evidence as to the authorship and historical value of 
the fourth Gospel. He shews an intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject. He is very careful, and 
for the most part successful, in avoiding allusions to con- 
troverted points of theology, and he speaks the language, 
not of the Creeds, but of the Gospel itse it While his own 
opinions are fairly and clearly expressed, he is studiously 
fair in stating and discussing those of others. In short— 
and we can give his book no higher praise—he treats the 
Gospel just as he would a Dialogue of Plato, the authorship 
of which was doubtful. 

Mr. Sanday’s standpoint is that of a conservative criti- 
cism. He believes the Gospel to have been written by 
John, the son of Zebedee, and to be an historical document 
of the highest value. Whatever difficulty is introduced 
into the question by the record of miracles and their ante- 








* The Authorship and Historical ene of the Fourth Gospel, considered 
in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself : a Critical Essay. By William 
Sanday, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Macmillan. 1872. 
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cedent improbability, he does not consider to be equal to 
that involved in denying their possibility or explaining 
them away. He thinks that the sobriety of the Proem, 
compared with the wildness of such Gnostic speculations 
as, in the case of Basilides and Valentinus, manifested 
themselves in the first half of the second century, compels 
us to assign it to a comparatively early date. If its affi- 
nities are, on the one hand, decidedly with Philo and the 
school of Alexandria, it has points of likeness, on the other, 
with letters of Paul, the genuineness of which can hardly 
be disputed, at least by English critics. Going through the 
Gospel, chapter by chapter, he now endeavours to relieve 
or remove difficulties which have been raised by hostile 
critics, and now points out peculiarities which seem to 
prove that the author was an eye-witness of the events 
which he relates. Difficulties in regard to the historical 
sequence of events, he treats by an ingenious use of the 
generally accepted theory of the fragmentary character of 
the Synoptic tradition: once cease to consider the Synop- 
tical Gospels as complete and orderly historical narratives, 
and it is easy to find room, as it were, in their interstices, 
for the new matter in the fourth Gospel, and thus to effect 
a hypothetical and at least probable harmony between them. 
Difficulties in regard to the discourses—the way, for in- 
stance, in which Jesus and John the Baptist and the author 
of the Gospel all speak the same language—Mr. Sanday 
meets by frankly confessing that the whole book has passed 
through the alembic of a powerful and original mind, and 
that the speeches contain a subjective element of undeter- 
mined extent. At the same time, he is not without success 
in the attempt to shew that some of the constituents of 
Christ’s teaching which are usually considered most charac- 
teristically Johannine, may be traced in an imperfect and 
rudimentary form in the three Gospels. He looks upon 
the difference between the Synoptics and John as to the 
Paschal character and date of the Last Supper as irrecon- 
cilable, and consistently with his general view of the higher 
historical character of the fourth Gospel, decides in its 
favour. The last chapter he regards as by the same hand 
as the rest, but not as forming part of its “original or first 
draft.” And on the whole, from the acquaintance mani- 
fested with Jewish ideas and customs, with Palestinian 
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topography, with both the Hebrew and the Septuagint text 
of the Old Testament, and from the Hebraism of the style 
and language, he concludes that the author must have been 
a Jew and a native of Palestine. Other indications go to 
shew that he was also a contemporary and an eye-witness ; 
while it may be admitted on both sides that the author of 
the Gospel, though nowhere positively stating that he was 
John the son of Zebedee, leaves room, almost designedly, 
for his identification with him. Mr. Sanday therefore rests, 
on the whole, in the old conclusion of the Church,—a con- 
clusion tempered, however, by his theory of the Johannine 
discourses, which seems to preclude, on the one side, all 
idea of verbal inspiration, and, on the other, even that of 
accurate report. It would, we think, be a fair inference 
from his decision, that we may in future make a free his- 
torical, but only a cautious dogmatic, use of the Gospel. 

The running commentary on the Gospel, into which Mr. 
Sanday’s work practically resolves itself, is always thought- 
ful, often suggestive ; and we have to thank him for having 
worked out in a very admirable way his design of exhibit- 
ing the internal evidence. But in his limitation of the 
subject he secures for himself beforehand a certain possibi- 
lity of success, and he triumphs as much by avoiding as by 
overcoming difficulties. As between the external and in- 
ternal evidence, he puts the case thus: 

“The subject of the external evidence has been pretty well 
fought out. The opposing parties are probably as near to an 
agreement as they ever will be. It will hardly be an unfair 
statement of the case for those who reject the Johannean author- 
ship of the Gospel, to say, that the external evidence is compa-. 
tible with that supposition. And, on the other hand, we may 
equally say, for those who accept the Johannean authorship, that 
the external evidence would not be sufficient alone to prove it. 
As it at present stands, the controversy may be considered as 
drawn ; and it is not likely that the position of parties will be 
materially altered. Thus we are thrown back upon the internal 
evidence ; and I have the less hesitation in confining myself to 
this, because I believe it to be capable of leading to a quite defi- 
nite conclusion.’’* 

But does this statement exhaust the case? To us it 
seems to leave out of sight the cardinal difficulty of all, the 
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hinge on which the whole question turns, and that is the 
difficulty of reconciling the external and internal evidence 
in one conclusion. For accepting (for argument’s sake) Mr. 


Sanday’s estimate of the result of a careful examination of 


the Gospel, our chief crux presents itself when we ask, Can 
the author of this book be the fisherman of the Galilean 
lake? the Boanerges of the Synoptics? the author of the 
Apocalypse? The contact of Paul with Philo is easily 
conceivable ; we know that not only was he an apt pupil 
in the highest schools of his own people, but familiar, to 
some extent, with Greek literature and thought; but the 
gulf between John and Alexandrine speculation must be 
crossed, if at all, by a purely hypothetical bridge. Mr. 
Sanday briefly, almost contemptuously, dismisses “the argu- 
ments which have been drawn from the Synoptists against 
the identification of the author of the fourth Gospel with 
the son of Zebedee,” as proceeding “from a hasty and im- 
perfect psychology ;’* but he avoids the more important 
and difficult question arising out of the strong evidence for 
the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse, and the proof 
thence arising, that at all events at the date of its compo- 
sition the “Son of Thunder” had not yet been transformed 
into the “ Apostle of Love.” For ourselves, we have always 
regarded it as impossible that the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel could have proceeded from the same pen or the 
same mind; and the earlier the date given to the Gospel, 
the less room is left for any process of ripening and soften- 
ing in the apostle’s character which might be supposed 
adequate to account for the difference between them. Nor, 
‘ again, does Mr. Sanday allude to the Epistles, which so 
clearly hang together with the Gospel ; or to the significant 
fact that the second and third profess to proceed, not from 
the apostle, but from a certain nameless “ elder.” 

We have not mentioned these well-known difficulties 
under the conviction that only one solution of them is pos- 
sible, but simply to point out that the case, as Mr. Sanday 
puts it, does not provide for any solution of them at all. 
The completeness of his conclusion from the internal evi- 
dence, in fact, only brings them into greater prominence. 
Mr. Sanday’s book may most usefully be read in conjunc- 
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tion with Mr. Tayler’s, as the latter takes almost as little 
notice of the internal evidence as the former does of the 
external. They are both admirable specimens of calm, im- 
partial theological investigation ; but the question to which 
they addressed themselves remains without certain reply, 
and perhaps can never receive it. 

A curious contrast to Mr. Sanday’s book is presented by 
an anonymous volume, entitled “Paul of Tarsus,’* with 
which we must confess ourselves both puzzled and disap- 
pointed. It is written from a liberal theological standpoint. 
It contains detached thoughts of some value, and passages 
of considerable rhetorical force. But it is altogether defi- 
cient in that firm historical grasp of the subject which is 
absolutely essential to its successful treatment. It nowhere 
attempts to tell the story of Paul’s life, to interpret its 
motives and to clear up its difficulties. Although the main 
object of the book is described to be, to “enable the reader 
to realize more adequately what was the social and religious 
condition of the world in which St. Paul lived, and what it 
was that he sought to teach,” we have looked in vain for 
any systematic and adequate description of the social state 
of the first century. The book is a collection of observa- 
tions, hanging together with more or less connection, of 
greater or less value, sometimes theological, sometimes 
moral, sometimes historical. It is a significant fact that 
the book has no index, that its chapters succeed each other 
without titles, and that no means of reference is afforded 
from one part of the book to the other. Perhaps the attempt 
to construct an index, or to indicate the divisions of his 
work, might have taught the author that a collection of opi- 
nions does not make a treatise, and that a string of “ pas- 
sages” is not necessarily a book. 

When there has been so much grumbling about the 
dulness and uselessness of sermons, it is refreshing to meet 
with an author who has found patience not only to read, 
but also to analyze, a hundred printed discourses.t The 
work has been very carefully done, but it may be doubted 
if the result is worth the trouble it has cost. A skeleton 





* Paul of Tarsus: an Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. London: Macmillan. 1872. 

+ Outlines of Sermons. Taken chiefly from the published Works of Uni- 
tarian Writers. London: J. R. Smith. 1872. 
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is valuable to the student of anatomy, but it gives the 
general public a very imperfect idea of the living animal ; 
in like manner, the beauty and impressiveness of a good 
sermon depend on qualities which are for the most part 
lost in a mere abstract of the thoughts contained in it. 
It is difficult, in fact, to conceive of less attractive reading 
than such outlines; and even when the thoughts are them- 
selves most valuable, they are robbed of much of their 
power by being offered in this bald and fragmentary form. 

Mr. Voysey’s utterances in successive volumes of the 
“Sling and the Stone,”* shew increasing vigour and even 
harshness of expression, without a corresponding increase 
of clearness of thought. The present volume includes the 
Lectures on Rationalism and the Bible which have been 
delivered in various parts of the country. Most of the rest 
are discourses preached at St. George’s Hall. In all of 
them there is much that commands our assent, but there 
are also many blemishes. The strange way in which some 
of the words of Jesus are perverted into proofs of his 
imperfection of character, and the haste with which diffi- 
cult critical questions are settled off-hand, are instances. 
However it may be with hearers, readers can hardly help 
wishing for more evidence of care in the preparation of 
discourses on such important topics, and of modest self- 
distrust in the formation of opinion and selection of evi- 
dence. 

“Ecce Episcopus” + is a dissertation on the office of Christ 
and his relation to his disciples. It seems that nothing can 
be published on this subject now-a-days without a title 
beginning with “Ecce.” The present work has nothing to 
recommend it, except the evident good intention and pious 
feeling of its author. Nearly half the little volume is com- 
posed of “addenda,” which consist of stray thoughts on 
various subjects, such as might be written by any educated 
man for his own amusement, or in letters to his friends ; 
but they contain nothing to fit them for a wider circulation. 


* The Sling and the Stone. Vol. V. For the Year 1871. By Charles 
Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford ; late Vicar of Healaugh. Lon- 
don: Published by the Rev. Charles Voysey, Camden House, Dulwich, S.E.; 
and Triibner and Co. 1872. 

+ Ecce Episcopus: the Bishop of Souls (1 Pet. ii. 25) and his Church. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1872. 
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The question as to the Eucharist is fully gone into by 
Dr. Vogan in a ponderous volume,* a second and enlarged 
edition of a former work. It pleads for “the literal inter- 
pretation” of the words, “This is my body.” But we are 
quite at a loss to understand what the author conceives 
this “literal interpretation” to be, for the multitude of 
words he uses fail to convey any intelligible idea. He 
opposes the conclusions of the Church of Rome, Luther 
and Dr. Pusey; yet he says: “Since our Lord said of the 
bread, ‘ This is my body,’ the bread was his body; and since 
he said of the wine, ‘This is my blood,’ the wine was his 
blood. ... The bread in the Eucharist is the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the wine is his blood, in the self- 
same sense, in the self-same degree, and in the self-same 
way, at this present moment as they were before he suf- 
fered.” ++ The explanation proposed appears to be, that 
the bread and wine are the body and blood spiritually and 
mystically. A decided protest is offered against the sup- 
position that the Eucharist is a sacrifice. The book con- 
tains useful matter in reference to the history of opinion 
on the subject, but the style is so verbose that it might 
have been reduced to half its bulk without diminishing the 
substantial matter it contains. 

Dr. Mac Ivor has produced an interesting and valuable 
book,} by publishing, in an amended and enlarged form, 
sermons delivered in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
We wish that when he was altering and adding to these 
sermons for publication, he had altogether abandoned the 
sermon form, which is ill-fitted for the systematic treat- 
ment of critical and philosophical questions. Commencing 
with the supposition that man naturally seeks an object 
of worship, he shews that some assistance is needed to 
enable us to realize the Invisible, and that this has been 
successively given in the Jewish dispensation, in the Bible 
and in various phases of Christianity, but most of all in 


* The True Doctrine of the Eucharist. By Thomas S. L. Vogan, D.D., 
Canon and Prebendary of Chichester ; Vicar of Walberton-with-Yapton ; Rural 
Dean, &c. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 

+ Pp. 115, 116. 

t Religious Progress: its Criterion, Instruments and Laws. Being the 
Substance of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
James Mac Ivor, D.D., M.R.I.A., &c. Vol. I. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 
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Christ. Space will not allow us to follow him in his 
treatment of even one of the many important questions 
with which he deals. Without concurring in most of his 
conclusions, we sympathize heartily with the free, candid 
and scholarly spirit manifested alike in his affirmative 
arguments and in his treatment of those from whom he 
differs. 

A treatise on the Atonement * by one who thinks for 
himself must always deserve attention. Great weight is 
attributed in the volume before us to the Old-Testament 
idea of sacrifice as a guide to Christian truth, and through- 
out an unquestioning dependence is evinced on the letter 
of Scripture. The general conclusion is, that the penalty 
of sin is annihilation, and that those only escape this 
penalty who succeed in making Christ’s death a “substi- 
tution” for their own. The warm, earnest tone of the 
writer, and his evident desire to procure spiritual good 
(according to his own view of it) for his readers, rather 
than to obtain a theological victory, command our respect 
and sympathy, while we totally dissent from the doctrines 
he advances. 

So large a part of Miss Cobbe’s “ Darwinism in Morals”+ 
consists of essays reprinted from our own pages, that we 
are precluded by the etiquette of reviews from entering at 
length into its merits. It will be enough to say that this 
volume includes some of its author’s best and most perma- 
nently valuable work. Among the essays which have not 
appeared in the Theological Review, we may especially 
mention that on “The Devil” from the Fortnightly, and 
the two most interesting papers on “ Unconscious Cerebra- 
tion,” and on “ Dreams as Illustrations of Involuntary Cere- 
bration,” from Macmillan —* Hymns of Duty and Faith” 
is the title of a little volume of sacred poetry intended for 
private use, and including a large number of poems, new 


* The Sacrifice for Sin, as revealed in the Law and the Gospel. With a 
Critical Examination of certain Modern Views. By J. M. Denniston, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Perishing Soul ;’ ‘‘ Ancient Landmarks,” &c. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

+ Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays. Reprinted from various Reviews. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 

+ Hymns of Duty and Faith. Selected and arranged by R. C. Jones, London: 
Whitfield. 1872. 
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and old, with which it is supposed that the general reader 
will not be familiar. The name of the compiler, Mr. R. C. 
Jones, will be favourably remembered by many readers in 
connection with a previous volume of a like kind. It is 
hard to criticise such a volume as this; but we can do 
better, we can recommend it. There are few readers but 
will find here something to soothe and to elevate; while 
some of the lesser known poems may grow into permanent 
companions of the mind. To add to its other recommenda- 
tions, the book is well printed, and presents externally a 
modest attractiveness of its own—The Misses Rothschild 
have put out an abridged edition of their work on Hebrew 
History,* intended for use in sthools. Of the scientific 
value of the narrative we say nothing in this place; the 
little book is written in a simple and interesting way, and 
will answer its purpose for those who desire to accept with- 
out question the Old Testament story as it is. At the same 
time we are glad to welcome a second and enlarged edition 
of a very different book, Mr. 8. Sharpe’s “ History of the 
Hebrew Nation and its Literature,” which has already been 
characterized in our pages. 
E. 





* The History and Literature of the Israelites, &. By C. and A. de Roths- 
child. Abridged Edition. London: Longmans. 1872. 

+ The History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature; with an Appendix 
on the Chronology. By Samuel Sharpe. Second Edition, enlarged. London: 
J. R. Smith. 1872. 
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